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1. Recommendations 


Introduction 


When this study began, scholarly publishing in art history appeared at 
serious risk. The crisis of the monograph, which other fields experienced as 
a slow decline, hit art history with an abrupt force: a major publisher of 
monographs ended its art history line; other lists were shrinking or 
refocusing on cross-over and more commercial books. Meanwhile art 
history was squeezed by the strictures of copyright and exorbitant image- 
related fees, problems unique to our field. The Department of Art History 
and Archaeology at Columbia and the Institute of Fine Arts at New York 
University have two of the largest and most distinguished doctoral 
programs in the field. We feared our recent graduates would not be able to 
publish their dissertation research and infuse the field with new work. If 
that were the case, the intellectual vitality of the discipline as well as the 
professional advancement of a generation of graduate students and 
beginning professors would be jeopardized. These concerns motivated our 
study, which was initiated in September 2005. 


In gathering information over the past ten months from a wide variety of 
stakeholders—scholars, editors, publishers, leaders of research institutes, 
museum officials, librarians—our sense of the problem changed. We 
confirmed the retrenchment of publishing of monographs but found 
emerging publication opportunities. Growing scholarly interest in the 
constitution of the visual world is prompting some university presses to 
launch new lines incorporating art history, and the increased number of 
exhibition catalogues with their wide readership offers a fertile resource for 
the field. We also found a remarkable responsiveness among art historians 
to electronic communication. Yet e-publishing programs have not emerged 
and taken advantage of the field's rapidly growing sophistication in the use 
of digital images and electronic research techniques. 


Traditional solutions are failing, but we do not see a crisis. In our view 
digital technology is opening new opportunities and posing transitional 
problems that are soluble. While acknowledging the continued value of 
monographic scholarship in print, this study aims to identify specific 
transition issues and points of blockage and recommends concrete measures 
to allow art history scholarship to flourish. 


We are grateful to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for funding the study, 
and we especially wish to thank Donald Waters, Suzanne Lodato, Harriet 
Zuckerman, Joseph Meisel, and Angelica Zander Rudenstine for their 
interest in the project. Their sustained commitment to art history and to 
confronting large-scale problems of humanities scholarship was evident 
throughout this study. The Mellon Foundation introduced us to Lawrence T. 
McGill, Director of Research and Planning at the Center for Arts and 
Cultural Policy Studies at Princeton University, who served as consultant to 
the study and conducted the data research. His findings are summarized in 
this publication, and described fully in his report The State of Scholarly 
Publishing_in the History of Art and Architecture. We also drew on the deep 
expertise of Kate Wittenberg, Director of the Electronic Publishing 
Initiative at Columbia University, in electronic publication, libraries, and 
university presses. Her pioneering work with Gutenberg-e, another Mellon- 
supported venture, helped us understand the challenges and promise of 
electronic monographs. Eric Ramirez-Weaver, doctoral candidate at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, provided crucial research assistance at several stages 
of the project. Fronia W. Simpson lent us her sharp editorial eye. 


We owe a very special debt of gratitude to the large circle of scholars, 
editors, and other field leaders who gave generously of their time and 
shared their concerns and perspectives with us. The remarkable level of 
participation reflected a pervasive concern about publishing challenges in 
art history. After a series of meetings with scholars at different career stages 
and with art history editors, we convened a daylong summit of decision 
makers who affect policy concerning research, publication, and scholarly 
communication. We are indebted to the more than thirty leaders of 
university presses, research libraries, art history institutes, scholarly 
societies, art history departments, and museums for the robust and serious 
conversation that day, which helped shape in particular the 
recommendations contained in this report. The illuminating colloquium 
"Art History and Its Publishers" at the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute in the spring of 2006, supported by the Mellon Foundation, 
enriched our understanding of the editorial process. We thank Michael Ann 
Holly and Mark Ledbury, Director and Associate Director of Research at 
the Clark, and Catherine Soussloff and Ken Wissoker, external hosts of the 
event, for inviting us to participate. Our work was also informed by 


conversations with Eileen Gardiner and Ronald Musto, founding directors 
of the ACLS History E-Book Project; James Shulman, Executive Director 
of ARTstor; and Peter Osnos, founder of the Caravan Project. Patricia 
Rubin generously informed us about the contents of two meetings about art 
history research and academic publishing that took place at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art in 2005 and 2006. Carol Mandel and James Neal, the 
visionary leaders of the NYU and Columbia library systems, respectively, 
gave us the benefit of their strategic thinking and insight. 


Just as we were finishing our report, Rice University Press announced that 
it would re-launch itself as a fully electronic press with a special 
commitment to art history. We were delighted to find Rice willing to partner 
with the Council on Library and Information Resources (CLIR) to publish 
our report electronically, with the kinds of hyper-linking, response 
capability, and print-on-demand options we consider vital to the success of 
scholarly publication on line. At Rice University Press, Chuck Henry, 
Chuck Bearden, and Kathi Fletcher generously steered us through the 
technological and legal process. We received enthusiastic support at CLIR 
from Susan Perry, Michael Ann Holly, Kathlin Smith, and Ann Okerson. 


This study is the beginning, not the end, of our work. We are eager to take 
the next steps to advance scholarship in the electronic age, and we welcome 
your comments toward that end. 


Hilary Ballon, Columbia University 
Mariét Westermann, Institute of Fine Arts — New York University 


New York City, September 2006 


Executive Summary 


Over the past two decades, the expansion of art history graduate programs 
and the emergence of new fields of inquiry into the visual world have 
resulted in steady growth in the population of scholars of art and 
architecture. In the same period, economic pressures on academic 
publishers have caused thematic shifts and numerical reductions in the 
publication of the types of monographs that have traditionally nurtured the 
discipline. Since the 1960s, such monographs, often based on dissertations, 
have served as the primary criterion for academic tenure and promotion in 
North America. These field conditions have led to considerable concern in 
the art historical community about the professional advancement of younger 
scholars and the long-term vitality of the discipline. 


It should be noted, however, that several still-recent developments have 
given art history new alternatives for rigorous and creative publication and 
dialogue. The rapidly improving quality of digital images and modes of 
electronic publication offer expanded publishing opportunities to scholars 
and potential economic benefits to academic publishers, in print as well as 
electronic media. The remarkable and continuing growth of museum 
exhibitions with large audiences and handsomely produced catalogues 
presents a singular resource for art historians and their publishers. Thus far, 
these assets have not been exploited to their full potential—not because of 
an a priori resistance on the part of scholars, but because electronic and 
museum publication poses several challenges, particularly in the domains of 
high-quality image (re)production, copyright claims, and academic 
credentialing. 


This report maps these circumstances of scholarly publication in the history 
of art and architecture and is supported by quantitative analysis of 
publishing and educational trends. The report makes recommendations of 
actions that address obstacles to vigorous scholarly communication and 
mobilize more optimally the special resources and instruments of the 
discipline, while also benefiting the wide range of fields that involve 
illustrated publication. 


Primary Recommendations 


1. Organize a campaign to break down barriers to access and distribution 
of images, in all media and at affordable prices, for scholarly research 
and publication. 

2. Launch electronic extensions of the scholarly journals of record (Art 
Bulletin and Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians) to take 
advantage of innovations in digital research and publication, to issue 
extended versions of articles, and to publish electronic alternatives to 
the printed scholarly monograph. 

3. Form a consortium for the publication of art and architectural history 
online sponsored by the College Art Association and the Society of 
Architectural Historians, to leverage resources, seek appropriate 
partners with image expertise, bundle journals in a subscription 
package, and eventually host third-party journals in art history and 
visual culture. 

4. Develop the benefits of electronic publication for museum publications 
so that they may become even more productive sites of scholarly 
collaboration. 


Dynamics of Art History Publication: Introduction 


Scholarly publication in art and architectural history can be mapped as a 
dynamic field of genres produced and consumed by different kinds of 
writers, publishers, buyers, and readers. The field is not stable and never 
has been, but, to most participants in our study, its current unpredictability 
appears pronounced because of a confluence of disciplinary growth, 
intellectual shifts, and a retrenchment in the publication of monographs. 
The uncertain shape of digital publications to come enhances this sense of 
insecurity. This part of our report describes and analyzes the current genres, 
participants, and trends affecting scholarly publication. 


Genres of Scholarly Publication 


Scholarly publication in art history takes several forms, each with specific 
goals, advantages, and limitations. Their functions are well understood 
within the discipline, and they are reviewed here in the expectation that 
current pressures on monographic publication may require a rebalancing of 
these roles. 


Monographs 


An art historical monograph presents a tightly focused examination of a 
carefully framed topic, often an artist, group of artists, or a site, form, 
practice, or theme of artistic production within a given culture. A 
monograph is usually expected to offer new analytic and critical 
perspectives on its historical material and to sustain its arguments by 
detailed research, be it archival, stylistic, iconographic, technical, or socio- 
historical. Its structure tends to be sequential and linear, with any 
transcriptions of documents and technical data gathered in appendices. 
Ph.D. dissertations have traditionally been a primary source of monographs 
for academic publishers, but conversations with publishers and editors 
indicate that economic and intellectual imperatives toward broader themes 
of interdisciplinary appeal have reduced this role of dissertations in recent 
years. 


For several decades, monographs published by North American university 
presses and their European counterparts have set the gold standard for 
promotion and tenure, not only because of the thorough research on which 
they are based but also because of the peer review built into the publication 
process. In the course of our study, the mechanisms and functions of the 
peer review process appeared poorly understood by scholars and variously 
interpreted by editors. While scholars generally think peer review is aimed 
at improving as well as vetting manuscripts, for publishers and editors the 
process serves the function of validating (or, more rarely, rejecting) 
manuscripts already considered worthy of publication.[ footnote] The 
university press monograph continues to prevail as the primary criterion for 
academic advancement in North American universities and colleges, despite 


stresses on the system caused by the economics of academic publication in 
all humanities and especially art history. 

See Parts [V and V of Lawrence T. McGill's report The State of Scholarly 
Publishing_in the History of Art and Architecture. 


Surveys 


The survey offers a deliberately distanced perspective on a broader field of 
observation, with synthetic accounts of themes and arguments rather than 
detailed new study. Although supported by broad and deep reading and 
knowledge, they tend to give extended bibliographies rather than a full 
scholarly apparatus. Surveys often serve as textbooks and as general interest 
introductions to a field, and they have traditionally been the preserve of 
senior scholars. In recent years, however, several new series of surveying 
"studies" rather than textbooks have also selected their authors from a 
younger pool of promising scholars. When seen as critical interventions as 
much as textbooks, these books are now sometimes accepted as significant 
contributions toward tenure and promotion in their fields of study.[footnote] 
Examples are the new Oxford History of Art, Phaidon's Art and Ideas, and 
the recent, now discontinued Abrams/Prentice Hall's Perspectives series; the 
Pelican History of Art has long carried such weight. 


Museum Publications 


Art museums and their curators are major producers and disseminators of 
art historical scholarship. Museums offer rich opportunities specific to art 
history to advance research through exhibitions and publications based on 
individual collections and works of art. Because of their large and growing 
audiences, museums are often able to raise funds for abundantly illustrated, 
handsomely produced publications, particularly catalogues and journal 
issues related to exhibitions. Since the 1970s, museum publication has 
shifted from curatorially focused museum journals and collection 
catalogues to summary handbooks and exhibition-driven publications. 
Exhibition catalogues in recent decades have generally grown in page count 
and illustration program. They usually contain a section of synthetic and 
thematic essays written by the curator and additional experts from inside 


and outside the museum, and a catalogue proper of entries dedicated to the 
works of art on display. Full entries tend to include the kind of detailed 
information that sustains art historical scholarship, including measurements 
and information about medium, technique, condition, patronage, subject 
matter, style, date, provenance, exhibition history, and bibliographic record. 


In the academic credentialing process, publications based on collections and 
exhibitions tend not to be considered as seriously as single-author 
monographs or peer-reviewed journal articles. As catalogues often 
synthesize prior scholarship, in the manner of a survey, and as their content 
is constrained by considerations of audience and availability of loans, 
questions are occasionally raised about the originality of the research or the 
factors demarcating the field of study. Because of the exceptionally time- 
constrained editorial process in museums, catalogue manuscripts are rarely 
subjected to effective peer review. Promotion and tenure committees are 
aware of these limitations. Their redress will take rethinking of the museum 
publication genre by art history scholars within the museum and the 
academy. 


Part II of this report includes further thoughts about the potential of 
museum publications as sites of disciplinary nurture and collaboration. 


Edited Volumes 


In the past two decades, art history's methodological diversification and 
interdisciplinary moves have yielded increased publication of books of 
essays by several authors, edited by the lead author(s). A preliminary 
review of the titles published by eight key university presses in the field 
suggests that edited volumes make up a larger percentage of all titles 
published in art history today than was the case during the early 1990s. 
Perhaps as many as 20 percent of the art history titles published by these 
eight presses between 2000 and 2004 were edited volumes, compared to 
roughly 15 percent a decade earlier.[footnote] Some of these volumes result 
from conference proceedings, others by commission from an academic 
editor. They tend to approach a particular topic or research question from a 
variety of viewpoints, and they thus meet the interest of academic 


publishers in titles that may reach cross-over audiences. Publishers often 
position such works as course readers or supplementary textbooks. 
Preliminary analysis by Lawrence T. McGill in context of this study, July 5, 
2006. 


Nevertheless, the market for most of these books is not especially vigorous, 
and production values are usually kept lower than for monographs and 
museum publications. Peer review tends to be minimal, and usually 
happens at the stage of the commissioned prospectus rather than for the 
completed manuscript. In many cases, the genre may not be so different in 
scholarly content and rigor from that of the time-pressured, surveying 
exhibition catalogue. Not surprisingly, concerns about originality and 
scholarly weight of chapters in edited volumes arise in promotion and 
tenure review, even though the genre incorporates a wide range of scholarly 
activity. The editorship of volumes with contributions from leading scholars 
or with sharp new perspectives tends to carry greater prestige. 


Peer-Reviewed Journal Articles 


For many art historians, a peer-reviewed journal article was and is the first 
step from Ph.D. dissertation to monograph. Before the establishment of the 
university press monograph as the sine qua non for tenure in leading 
universities and colleges, sometime in the 1970s, a series of such articles 
could suffice to establish a scholar's academic credentials. It is easy to see 
why. The all-field journals of record in the discipline, as well as many field- 
specific journals, have traditionally been edited by leading scholars in the 
field and supported by editorial boards of similar caliber. Many have parent 
organizations that lend professional weight to the publication. The journals 
maintain high standards of multiple, double-blind peer review and academic 
copy-editing. Given the continuous vigor of these editorial practices, peer- 
reviewed journal publication could again play a much more central role in 
academic credentialing, as such articles do in the sciences and social 
sciences. 


In their present formats, however, even journals with the most liberal word 
counts, footnote policies, and illustration programs, are unlikely to support 
publications of monographic scope, depth, and density. Part III of this 


report gives further thought to the potential of the peer-reviewed journal for 
the electronic publication of the kinds of extended argument, archival 
documentation, image programs, and referencing that sustain the discipline. 


Electronic Publications 


In principle, each of the publication genres of art history discussed so far 
could be issued electronically. In the sciences, and increasingly the social 
sciences, electronic publication has become the standard mode of scholarly 
communication. The humanities have been slow to follow, particularly art 
history and other disciplines traditionally dependent on sustained, linear 
argumentation that stands in an ostensive relation to illustrations. The 
discipline-wide journals of record do not appear in electronic form, born- 
digital journals are rare, and few such initiatives appear to be in the pipeline 
(welcome exceptions include 19th-Century Art Worldwide, caa.reviews, and 
the Smithsonian Institution's American Art). 


Extant electronic publications in art history and visual culture are still based 
on print forms, rather than fully exploiting the analytic and dialogic 
potential of electronic media. Such traditional forms do not communicate 
scholarship in a way optimally suited to the kinds of reading done well on 
desktop or handheld monitors. In its length and sequential form, the 
monograph may always be more suited to print, but, as the sciences have 
found, more compartmentalized and collaborative kinds of scholarship such 
as catalogues and documentary publications might be more useful to 
readers as networked publications that allow searching and non-sequential 
accessing of the parts.[footnote] The serious image copyright issues 
discussed in Part II of this report partly explain art history's delayed 
adoption of electronic publication. Part HI analyzes other factors impeding 
electronic publication in art history, and examines the untapped potential of 
the digital environment for new kinds of art historical publication that might 
supplement and complement, rather than fully replace, genres that may be 
as or more effective in print. 

This point is developed well by Clifford Lynch, "The Scholarly 
Monograph's Descendants" (1997), 


Participants 


The most crucial participants in the system of scholarly publication in art 
history are scholars, university presses, libraries, museums, and readers. 
This section introduces their various and overlapping roles, interests, and 
concerns; Lawrence T. McGill’s report The State of Scholarly Publishing_in 
the History of Art and Architecture contains fuller accounts of our private 
conversations and group discussions involving junior and senior scholars, 
publishers, and representatives of libraries and museums. 


Junior and Senior Scholars 


As the main producers and readers of art historical publications, scholars 
identified numerous concerns in the course of our study. Junior scholars 
(defined as untenured or recently tenured faculty) and senior scholars 
(defined as scholars who have had tenure in leading research institutions for 
some time) share these interests to different degrees. 


Scholars consulted in our study focused on the following concerns. 


1. Tensions between the requirements of scholarship and the 
requirements of publishers. 

2. The relative values of different genres of scholarly publication, both 
with respect to advancing the field and with respect to tenure and 
promotion. 

3. The costs of publication in the field of art and architectural history. 

4. Understanding the challenges facing "art history publishing" in 
comprehensive terms and finding solutions, including more effective 
ways of mobilizing and accessing digital resources. 


Ad 1. Scholars, particularly at the junior level, detail experiences and 
perceptions that academic press editors, in seeking to broaden the appeal of 
their titles in trans- or interdisciplinary ways, ask for shorter manuscripts 
and changes that may affect the scholarly contribution in undesirable ways 
without necessarily becoming more marketable. Junior scholars also 
express concerns about a lack of transparency in the process of obtaining a 
contract and of the functions of peer review. Senior scholars are concerned 


that peer review is rarely followed up effectively and that it has something 
of a rubber-stamp function. 


Ad 2. Senior as well as junior scholars note that Ph.D. dissertations, 
formerly one of the major sources of monographs, have less of a chance of 
getting published by university presses without serious revisions of the kind 
described above. Some senior scholars remark, however, that dissertations 
are now So narrowly focused that many would not make for very good 
books, and some try to steer their students’ dissertations in such a way that 
the product is effectively a book-length argument rather than an 
accumulation of data. All the same, scholars noted that the production and 
dissemination of such dissertation data remains vital to the health of the 
discipline. Scholars at all levels would like to ensure that the full range of 
dissertation research is disseminated effectively in monographic as well as 
other forms. 


Given an apparent retrenchment in monograph publication, scholars 
generally wish for promotion and tenure committees to acknowledge that 
other genres of art historical publication may make equally distinguished 
and transformative contributions to the discipline. Some emerging fields 
appear to have fewer monograph publication opportunities available to 
them, and they may be driven more strongly by exhibitions or articles. 
Many scholars bemoan the relative devaluation in the credentialing process 
of the peer-reviewed article, noting its timely, cutting-edge, and thoroughly 
vetted character. Senior scholars recall that a series of such articles in the 
past constituted grounds for tenure and promotion, and that they may 
nurture the discipline in ways that are as essential as longer monographs. 
They recommend a revaluation of the scholarly article based on a 
dissertation chapter. Scholars also note that museum publications inherently 
command the larger audiences so sought after by presses. 


Ad 3. Scholars across the board are shouldering increasing costs associated 
with publishing monographs and journal articles. These costs are almost 
exclusively due to the illustration programs required in art history 
publication. As editors confirm, scholars bear the lion’s share of the costs of 
image acquisitions and reproduction permission fees. Assuming a modest 
average of $25 per black-and-white illustration, a book with 100 figures 


would cost the author $2,500. Most illustration programs easily double that 
figure, as discussed in Part II of this report. 


Color plates tend to command higher permission fees, and their production 
is significantly more costly to publishers. Scholars are often asked to 
contribute subventions for color illustrations, and sometimes for larger- 
than-average image programs. Subventions for illustrations are frequently 
sought from the scholars’ home institutions, professional organizations, 
foundations, and private philanthropists. Scholars would welcome a clear 
guide to such opportunities. 


Apart from direct costs, scholars incur opportunity costs in the time- 
consuming navigation of the image and permission request system. They 
find the complexities of copyright law opaque and the request process 
cumbersome, and wish for a more streamlined procedure across institutions 
owning works of art, photographs of works of art, and copyrights. Part II of 
this report addresses these questions more fully. 


Ad 4. Senior scholars consulted throughout the study suggested that 
university and foundation leaders address the challenges facing art history 
publication in a systemic manner. They acknowledged that a simple 
recommitment to the scholarly monograph or increase in subventions will 
not yield long-term solutions that will sustain the discipline and ensure the 
professional advancement of their students. Scholars note that a 
comprehensive approach should allow for the continued publication of the 
kinds of knowledge the monograph has traditionally produced: the book- 
length argument as well as the detailed reconstitution of art historical 
objects of study by archival, archaeological, connoisseurial, and 
iconographic techniques. There is widespread recognition that not all of this 
work needs to appear in the traditional form of the university press 
monograph. 


Scholars are generally open to the potential of electronic publishing and of 
print publications with electronic additions, seeing such dissemination 
primarily as a way to circumvent the high costs and image-program 
limitations associated with print publication. While many scholars express 
reservations about the stability and prestige of the digital medium and about 
escalation of the image quality and copyright problems, others find that 


current electronic publications do not leverage sufficiently the dynamic and 
dialogic potential of the digital space. Further thoughts about these 
transitional challenges and the special potential of electronic publication for 
art history are presented in Part III of this report. 


University Presses 


The mission of North American university presses has traditionally been 
one of furthering scholarship at large, without direct regard for the 
particular work produced in the universities that bear their name. Those 
universities supported their presses because of the intellectual and scholarly 
prestige associated with their publications. In the humanities, the presses 
have long focused on publishing peer-reviewed monographs; over time, the 
monograph has become the primary criterion for tenure and promotion in 
North American universities and colleges. University press editors 
expressed concerns that this development has put academic review 
decisions too squarely in their court. 


In recent years, university press monograph publication rates in art history 
have not quite kept pace with the growth of the professional community of 
art historians (see Trends). Several challenges to presses have made 
vigorous front lists of traditional, discipline-based monographs in art and 
architectural history less feasible now than they were a decade ago: 


1. Disciplinary diversification and the interdisciplinary turn in higher 
education have made cross-over books a commissioning priority for 
editors; 

2. Steep declines in library sales, due mostly to increases in the costs of 
science journals, have made traditional print runs of 1000 and higher 
unrealistic for most books; such print runs are nevertheless maintained 
because of economies of scale in the printing process, and thus yield 
costly inventories; 

3. Growth in the publication of attractive, full-color, synthesizing art 
books has reduced the general readership that was an additional source 
of sales in the past; 

4. Production costs have risen because of the increasingly onerous 
permissions regime and heightened production-value expectations on 


the part of authors and readers; and 

5. University administrations have begun to require that presses be more 
self-sufficient, and now frequently require revenues to be turned back 
in part to the parent institution. 


Publishers and editors are well aware that current business models for art 
history publishing need to be revised, and they recognize new possibilities 
in born-digital publication and print-on-demand distribution. Nonetheless, 
many are also skeptical about the viability of these new channels of art 
history publication in the short term. 


AS universities have begun to restructure their relationships to their presses, 
either by bringing them into the university library structure or requiring 
them to operate on a semi-profitable business model, the role of university 
presses has become less clear. Discussions with publishers and editors 
suggest that a concerted effort to clarify the functions and operating models 
of university presses would be timely. 


Libraries 


Research libraries play an important role in the scholarly publishing 
environment in that they represent a significant portion of the market for 
scholarly monographs.[footnote] Thus changes in library funding, 
organization, or activities can greatly affect the field of scholarly 
publishing. For this reason the current status and future directions of 
libraries were also considered in our study. 

This subsection of the report was drafted by Kate Wittenberg. 


Although more and more publications are offered in digital form, libraries 
continue to acquire significant collections in print. Nevertheless, library 
budgets are increasingly stretched because of the very high cost of scientific 
journals and the concomitant need to cut back on other purchases—often 
print monographs. Libraries have to balance the continued acquisition of 
print materials with the need to acquire ever-growing numbers of electronic 
resources. Libraries are also devoting significant resources to preservation 
and long-term access of digital collections, and they are taking an 
increasingly active role in the management of and advising on copyright 


and intellectual property issues. And finally, librarians have developed 
extensive expertise in the areas of discovery and access to digital 
information resources, and are providing diversified services to scholars 
and students in searching across multiple databases and publications. A 
number of publishers consult with librarians concerning the design and 
functionality of their digital resources so as to make sure that they conform 
to the ways in which users are accustomed to finding and accessing 
information. 


Libraries seek to acquire digital resources that will serve the needs of a 
wide range of users. Despite the budgetary constraints that they face, they 
remain committed to acquiring as many print monographs as possible. They 
do not wish to purchase resources twice—that is, if they already have them 
in one form they do not wish to purchase them a second time in another 
format or bundled with other content. Such policies depress the appetite of 
libraries for books that are explicitly based on dissertations if, as is usually 
the case, dissertations are already available in print or electronic forms. 
Well aware of the declining sales potential of dissertation-based 
monographs, some standard book distributors deliberately exclude them 
from their offerings, and editors are cautious to accept such manuscripts. 
[footnote] 

A university press director informed us that some university libraries have 
instructed book wholesalers to scan the acknowledgments and front matter 
of books to identify those that originated in dissertations and to exclude 
them from their book approval plans. Yankee Book Peddler, one of the 
major wholesalers, reportedly estimated that 40 percent of titles are cut 
from approval plans for this reason. 


Libraries generally welcome innovative products that represent new forms 
of scholarship and presentation, however, and prefer pricing and access 
models that allow them to make resources easily available to their patrons 
whether they are working on campus, from home, or in the field. This 
preference creates a strong potential market for electronic publication in art 
history. 


Museums 


Museums are major publishers of art historical scholarship, primarily 
through the genres of the collection catalogue, the exhibition publication, 
and the museum-based journal. The most active area of publication is 
centered on exhibitions, which typically yield catalogues of the kind 
described under Genres of Scholarly Publication. Other exhibition 
publications include books of essays with a summary checklist, special 
issues of museum journals, and edited volumes or online postings of papers 
based on exhibition symposia. 


A significant development in museum publications over the past decade has 
been their outsourcing to university presses. The arrangement is mutually 
beneficial. To the university press, a publication done in partnership with a 
museum guarantees advance book sales and thus profitability. It also offers 
the press the superior marketing and visibility that comes with participation 
in significant exhibitions, and it allows the press to expand its list without 
significant additional editorial investment. Several museums have research 
centers attached to them, and the relationship to such museums gives 
presses privileged access to the authors associated with them.[footnote] To 
museums, managing elaborate editorial and book production departments is 
financially onerous; outsourcing some (though never all) of these functions 
to presses with expertise in art book production relieves some of these 
pressures. University presses with significant marketing reach also extend 
the sales life of the exhibition-bound publication. 

More than fifteen museums in North America now have such research 
centers associated with them; see the website of the Association of 
Research Institutes in Art History at http://www.ariah.info/. 


Respondents to our survey of university press editors reported that 24.5 
percent of the art history books published by their presses over the past 
three years were exhibition catalogues and another five percent were 
museum-related titles of other kinds. Yale University Press has been 
particularly successful in developing partnerships with museums (and 
research centers linked to them). Other publishers, such as Princeton 
University Press and University of Washington Press, are using this 
collaborative publication model effectively as well. There is a perception 
that these museum-related publications may have taken the place of single- 
author monographs in the total number of art history books published, but 


our study did not find evidence to support this view. While the absolute 
number of museum-related works published by the eight leading university 
presses has increased over time, from about seven per year between 1985 
and 1989 to about 19 per year between 2000 and 2004 (driven almost 
entirely by Yale), museum-related titles account for about the same 
percentage of all art history titles published today (nine percent) as they did 
in the late 1980s (seven percent). The absolute growth in museum 
publications represents a welcome increase in the opportunities for 
publishing art historical scholarship, even if the genre would benefit from 
scholarly enhancement. 


Readers 


Compared to most humanities, art history enjoys a large readership of 
professional art historians, intellectuals in adjacent fields, students (art 
history courses remain popular on North American campuses), and a large 
and growing public of museum visitors and cultural tourists. Authors as 
well as readers have a stake in the widest and lowest-cost distribution of 
scholarship in its monographic as well as its synthetic and survey forms. 
The broadest readership is currently well served by the publication system 
when it comes to surveys and exhibition publications, although price often 
constitutes a barrier. The monographs needed by the smaller subset of 
disciplinary experts have become scarcer because of the linked phenomena 
of decreasing library sales, declining publication of new monographs, 
smaller print runs, increasing costs-per-copy, and rising prices.[ footnote | 
Electronic reader fulfillment services, either by print-on-demand or direct 
digital delivery of books or single chapters within them, thus far remain 
underdeveloped for art history. 

See Costs to Publishers in Part II of this report. 


Scholarly publication in art history has yet to find ways of reaching and 
addressing a rapidly growing online readership. Readers of all generations, 
but especially students, have become increasingly adept at finding 
information, following arguments, and exchanging opinions on the 
worldwide web, whether for personal interest or college credit.[footnote] In 
less than a decade, reading online has grown from the maligned activity of 
the few to the daily routine of the many, as newspapers know only too well. 


The development is described well by Kate Wittenberg, "Beyond Google: 
What Next for Publishing," Chronicle of Higher Education, 16 June 2006, 
http://chronicle.com/weekly/v52/i41/41b02001.htm. 


Trends 


Our study was prompted by a widely shared perception that opportunities 
for publishing monographs have shrunk in recent years while the numbers 
of Ph.D. recipients have increased. Quantitative analysis of art history Ph.D. 
conferrals and of university press publishing in the field confirms both 
developments, and it shows that there has already been a modest decline in 
monograph publication relative to the number of Ph.D. dissertations 
produced. This decrease is likely to become more noticeable in the years 
immediately ahead, as Cambridge University Press, the second most 
productive publisher of art history monographs in the past decade, 
contracted its art history line by more than 50 percent in 2006. 


The summary findings on Art History Ph.D. Conferrals and Art History 
Publication by University Presses presented below are explained in detail in 
Lawrence T. McGill's report The State of Scholarly Publishing _in the 
History of Art and Architecture. The downward trend in publishing 
opportunities for art history monographs is also related in complex ways to 
the rise of interdisciplinary investigation and new fields of inquiry such as 
visual studies. These developments are outlined at the end of this section. 


Art History Ph.D. Conferrals 


From 1992-93 to 2002-03, the number of Ph.D.'s awarded annually in 
art history (and related fields, such as art criticism and art studies, but 
not including architecture or archaeology) increased dramatically. 
[footnote] [footnote] During the fourteen years prior to the 1993-94 
academic year (1979-93), the field had awarded an average of about 156 
Ph.D.'s per year. Between 1993-94 and 1996-97 (a span of four years), the 
field awarded an average of 198 Ph.D.'s per year, a 27 percent increase over 
the previous 14-year average. Since 1998-99, the field has awarded an 
average of 236 Ph.D.'s per year, an increase of another 19 percent from the 
mid-1990s, and a total increase of 51 percent since the 1980s and early 
1990s. In the most recent two years for which data are available (2002-03 
and 2003-04), there were 260 and 259 Ph.D.'s awarded in the field of art 
history, or over 100 more Ph.D.'s per year than was typical during the 1980s 
and early 1990s. 


This subsection of the report was written by Lawrence T. McGill; it is 

of Art and Architecture. 

Archaeologists and architectural historians are often trained outside art 
history departments, in Classics departments and Schools of Architecture, 
respectively, but the data aggregate all graduates from these programs 
without differentiating those specializing in art history. The data reported 
here thus undercount the actual number of doctoral degrees conferred to art 
historians. 


While the total number of doctoral degrees awarded (in all fields) has also 
increased since 1992-93, the field of art history has been producing Ph.D.'s 
at a far more rapid rate than the typical discipline. The average annual rate 
of increase of Ph.D.'s in all fields since 1992-93 has been just below 1 
percent per year, while art history Ph.D.'s have increased at the rate of more 
than 8 percent per year. 
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(Click for a larger version for the graph.) 


Art History Publication by University Presses 


To quantify trends in art history publishing, data were collected on the 
number of art history works published annually by university presses since 
1980.[footnote] A sample of these works was further broken down into the 
categories of single-author works and museum-related works, on the 
assumption that most monographs are single-author works; it should be 
noted, however, that the category does not exclude surveys. Some key 
findings: 

This subsection of the report was written by Lawrence T. McGill; it is 


of Art and Architecture. 


The number of art history books published annually by university presses 
climbed significantly from the early 1990s to the late 1990s, but has grown 
at a much slower rate since 2000.(It is important to note that this includes 
all titles classified as art history, including single-author monographs, 
multiple-author works, edited volumes, exhibition catalogues, etc.) During 
the early 1990s (1990-94), university presses published 1,356 art history 
books, according to the Bowker Global Books in Print database, or an 
average of about 269 art history titles per year. 


During the second half of the 1990s (1995-99), the number of art history 
books published by university presses increased 37 percent to 1,844, or an 
average of 369 per year (i.e., 100 more titles per year). 


During the next five-year period (2000-04), the number of art history books 
published by university presses increased once again, but at a much slower 
rate. Between 2000 and 2004, university presses published 1,949 art history 
books (an average of 390 art history titles per year), an increase of 6 percent 
(or 21 more books per year) over the previous five-year period. 


As of late 2005, the Bowker database identified the following publishers as 
the most prolific university presses, historically, in the field of art history 
(based on the entire database, across all years): 


. Yale University Press — 1,092 titles (13.4 percent of total) 
. Cambridge University Press — 713 titles (8.8 percent) 

. Oxford University Press — 685 titles (8.4 percent) 

. MIT Press — 488 titles (6.0 percent) 

. University of Washington Press — 461 titles (5.7 percent) 
. University of California Press — 429 titles (5.3 percent) 

. University of Chicago Press — 402 titles (4.9 percent) 

. Princeton University Press — 379 titles (4.7 percent) 


CONnNUBRWN FP 


These eight presses account for about 57 percent of all art history titles 
(estimated at 8,143) published by university presses since the late 1960s. As 
of 2005, all eight remained among the top ten university-based publishers in 
the field; however, Cambridge University Press announced in 2005 that it 
would be contracting its art history monograph publications by more than 
50%, and limit its coverage to ancient, medieval, and Renaissance topics. 


The number of single-author works in art history increased 
significantly from the early 1990s to the late 1990s, but declined 
somewhat during the most recent five-year period for which data are 
available (2000-04). A title by title analysis of art history books at eight 
university presses considered to be key publishers in the field of art history 
shows that the number of single-author works in art history published by 
these presses increased from an average of 63 per year during the late 1980s 
to 121 per year during the late 1990s (a 92 percent increase). Between 2000 
and 2004, however, the average number of single-author works in art 
history published by these presses declined to about 117 per year, a 3 
percent drop. 


According to our analysis, the top producer of "single-author works" in art 
history over the past 20 years (1985-2004) has been Yale University Press, 
accounting for 487 of the 1,990 single-author works produced by these 
eight publishers. Cambridge University Press published 367 single-author 
works over that period, followed by MIT Press (253) and the University of 
Chicago Press (221). The University of Washington Press also published 
more than 200 single-author works during this 20-year period (206). With 
the contraction of Cambridge University Press's art history output by more 
than 50%, the field stands to forego the publication of at least a dozen 
single-author works per year (based on Cambridge's average annual output 
since 1995). 
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Relationship of Ph.D. Conferrals to Art History Monograph 
Publication Data 


The most recent increase in the number of Ph.D.'s awarded in the field 
comes at a time when the number of art history-related titles being 
published by university presses has leveled off and the number of single- 
author works (most of them monographs) being published has begun to 
decline.[ footnote] Year by year, the number of art history titles published by 
university presses between 2000 and 2004 has tracked as follows: 404, 412, 
388, 355, and 390. Meanwhile, the number of Ph.D.'s awarded in art history 


over the same period of time (1999-2000 through 2003-04) was: 225, 221, 
213, 260, and 259. 
This subsection of the report was written by Lawrence T. McGill; it is 
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It may be instructive to look at the relationship between the number of art 
history titles published by university presses and the number of Ph.D.'s 
awarded by the field on a year-by-year basis over time. A simple way to do 
this is to compute an annual ratio between the two numbers, by dividing the 
number of art history titles published in a given year by the number of 
Ph.D.'s conferred during the academic year ending in that same calendar 
year. For example, in 1989, there were 239 art history titles published by 
university presses. During the 1988-89 academic year, there were 161 art 
history Ph.D.'s awarded. Dividing the former by the latter produces a ratio 
of about 1.4 art history titles published per Ph.D. awarded in the field. 


Carrying these calculations out for other years shows that during the 1990s, 
when the annual number of art history titles published was growing at a 
respectable pace (95 percent more titles were published during the late 
1990s than during the late 1980s), this ratio rose to about 1.8 art history 
titles published per Ph.D. awarded. In other words, relative to the rate at 
which the number of Ph.D.'s awarded increased during the 1990s, the rate 
of art history titles being published increased faster. As of the latest year for 
which we have both publishing and Ph.D. data (2004), however, this ratio 
has now gone back down to 1.4, where it was in 1989. This declining ratio 
in recent years is one factor contributing to the sense of "crisis" reported by 
scholars interviewed in the course of the study. 


Art History in the Expanding Field of Visual Inquiry 


The advent of cultural studies in the 1970s has had transformative effects on 
art and architectural history, as it has on most humanistic disciplines. Art 
history has expanded the medial range of its objects of study, diversified its 
research questions and protocols in theoretical and social directions, and 
begun to adjust the balance of its interests toward the modern, the 
contemporary, and the global. As before, art history continues to be 


centrally concerned with the distinctive materiality, visual appearance, and 
spatial experience of works of art and architecture, but its texts have 
become more self-conscious about these defining characteristics of the 
discipline. 


Art history's internal diversifications and theoretical articulations have not 
exhausted or satisfied expanded scholarly interest in ways and forms of 
seeing, however. Over the past three decades, scholars from a wide variety 
of humanities and social sciences have pursued stimulating new questions 
about the visual constitution and experience of the world, in its 
physiological, phenomenological, and social aspects. Much of this 
interdisciplinary inquiry has been institutionalized as visual culture or 
visual studies in new academic programs, curricula, centers, and 
departments in North American and European universities. Some visual 
culture programs are symbiotically allied with traditional art history 
departments, others are subordinated to art history, and yet others are 
integrated with film and media studies, studio art programs, cultural studies, 
and visual anthropology and sociology in entirely different departments or 
schools.[footnote |] 

For attempts at articulating the expansive scope of visual culture studies, 
see W. J. T. Mitchell, "What Is Visual Culture," in Irving Lavin, ed., 
Meaning in the Visual Arts: Views from the Outside. A Centennial 
Commemoration of Erwin Panofsky (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995), 207-217, and W. J. T. Mitchell, "Showing Seeing: A Critique of 
Visual Culture," in Michael Ann Holly and Keith Moxey, eds., Art History, 
Aesthetics, Visual Studies (Williamstown and New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2002), 231-50; for a wide-ranging debate about that scope and its 
intellectual content, mostly from the art historical side, see Svetlana Alpers 
et al., "Visual Culture Questionnaire," October, 77 (Summer, 1996), 25-70; 
for institutional and disciplinary histories of visual culture, see James 
Elkins, Visual Studies: A Skeptical Introduction (New York and London: 
Routledge, 2003), 1-62, and Margaret Dikovitskaya, Visual Culture: The 
Study of the Visual after the Cultural Turn (Cambridge, Mass., and London: 
MIT Press, 2005). 


While the objects and methodological purview of visual culture studies 
remain matters of exciting possibility and vigorous debate, it is already 


clear that many visual culture scholars and publications address questions 
and images that might be, but have not quite been, central to art history as 
well. "Popular" arts, decorative arts, design, phenomenology, and, 
especially, modern conditions of visuality and contemporary media are 
topics of great interest to visual culture studies, yet they are also the kinds 
of concerns that have not sat easily within an art history foundationally 
dedicated to the pre-modern, primarily Western arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The many visual culture publications dedicated to cultural 
theories of seeing and to modern and contemporary art and design appear to 
fill some of art history's gaps from outside the discipline, and they have in 
turn shaped new directions within art history.[ footnote] Rather differently 
from art history, however, visual culture texts tend to focus on the 
circulation of images rather than the making and exchange of art objects. 
The intersections among visual culture, critical theory, and art history 
(particularly of the modern and the contemporary) are evident in the 
anthologies that constitute a central scholarly medium for visual culture 
studies; see Norman Bryson, Michael Ann Holly, and Keith Moxey, eds., 
Visual Theory: Painting and Interpretation (New York: Harper Collins, 
1991); Norman Bryson, Michael Ann Holly, and Keith Moxey, eds., Visual 
Culture: Images and Interpretations (Hanover, NH: University Press of 
New England, 1994); Jessica Evans and Stuart Hall, eds., Visual Culture: 
The Reader (London: Sage, 1999); and Nicholas Mirzoeff, ed., The Visual 
Culture Reader (London and New York: Routledge, 2002). 


The expansion of the visual investigation of culture has had several 
consequences for scholarly publication in art history. There are welcome 
new journals, edited volumes, and press lists in which to publish—and they 
are open to art historians, particularly in the subfields mentioned.[ footnote | 
With its scholarly interest in new media, visual culture has shown itself 
receptive to the potentialities of digital communication and publication. 
[footnote] Academic publishers in the humanities have recognized the 
academic interest and appeal of visual culture studies, and on balance some 
of the publication list space traditionally dedicated to art history has shifted 
in the direction of more broadly conceived and more interdisciplinary 
inquiries into visual culture.[ footnote | 

For example, Journal of Visual Culture (a scholarly journal published by 
Sage Publications); Invisible Culture: An Electronic Journal for Visual 


Culture (sponsored by the University of Rochester); Visual Studies 
(published on behalf of the International Visual Sociology Association); 
Early Popular Visual Culture (published by Routledge; its scope is defined 
as "interdisciplinary studies in relation to all forms of popular visual culture 
before 1930"). 

In 1998, Invisible Culture launched itself as an electronic journal dedicated 
to problematizing "the unquestioned alliance between culture and visibility, 
specifically visual culture and vision." Thus far, it has taken the form of 
scholarly articles c. 2500-6000 words in length, in a traditional print layout 
without illustrations. 

Growing university press interest in scholarship that views art as a broader 
phenomenon of visual culture was widely acknowledged by scholars and 
editors alike; see Lawrence T. McGill's report The State of Scholarly 
Publishing_in the History of Art and Architecture. Our survey of individual 
lists of ten university presses from 2000 to 2006, supported by the research 
of Eric Ramirez-Weaver, shows modest shifts of this kind. It is also evident 
that publishers not traditionally active in art history have entered the 
broader field of visual culture, with new opportunities for certain kinds of 
art history scholarship. Duke University Press, University of Minnesota 
Press, and University of Pittsburgh Press are expanding or introducing new 
lists, for example. 


The lure of the potential cross-over book has encouraged some university 
presses to shape art history lines that are liberally inclusive of visual culture 
or to publish monographs with an art historical component under other 
headings, such as classics, cultural history, or visual studies. Inherent in this 
interdisciplinary shift is the risk of neglecting core areas of scholarship 
dedicated to the material, visual, and social character of art and architecture. 
Our study suggests that while the opportunities for publishing art history 
monographs have retrenched, new modes of disseminating scholarship are 
available to be developed. The extant and prospective publication 
opportunities for art historical research are not utilized fully at present. 


Conclusion 


While art history continues to be a field of lively intellectual investigation 
and scholarship, its system of scholarly publication does not serve the 
discipline or general readership as well as it could. Many of the obstacles to 
more vigorous publication in print or digital forms devolve from art 
history’s fundamental dependence on high-quality images and the costs and 
copyright restrictions associated with them. These challenges, and some 
developing solutions, are the topic of Part II. It is unrealistic, however, to 
assume that such solutions will yield the high publication rates of scholarly 
monographs in print that characterized the later 1990s. Art history operates 
within a wider environment of disciplinary change, scholarly publication, 
and technological development, and this environment is rapidly embracing 
electronic modes of scholarly communication. Part II] examines art 
history’s potential to participate in electronic publication in ways that will 
enhance its own scholarly infrastructure and may contribute new models for 
other kinds of publication dependent on images. 


The Image Economy: Introduction 


Scholarly publications in art history are fundamentally dependent on high- 
quality images for effective documentation and argument. Copyright law, 
permission procedures and fees, and the labor-intensive processes of color 
separation and high-quality printing have long formed obstacles to cost- 
effective and timely publication. As of yet, these challenges have not been 
mitigated by the advent of digital image (re)production. Initial prospects of 
easier, cheaper, and global circulation of images, expectations of fee 
reductions and widening fair use practices, and hopes of de facto 
deregulation of copyright restrictions have faded. It is a paradox of the 
digital revolution that it has never been easier to produce and circulate a 
reproductive image, and never harder to publish one.[ footnote | 

The perception was phrased in this way by a scholarly editor, and it was 
echoed throughout the study by senior scholars, junior scholars, and 
academic and commercial publishers. 


Scholars and editors consistently identified mounting costs of permissions 
to reproduce images and escalating costs of printing them as constraining 
factors in the publishing of scholarly books with the kinds of illustrations 
required for clear communication in art history. Authors, publishers, 
librarians, and owners of copyrighted works of art and reproductive images 
also registered considerable confusion about copyright law and fair use. 
Some publishers, copyright owners, distributors, and users of images have 
begun to devise solutions posed by the current image economy.|footnote | 
Below, the issues are separated into sections on copyright ownership, fair 
use, permissions and fees, image quality and access, costs to publishers, 
responses to the challenges posed by art history’s need for good 
illustrations, and print-on-demand. 

"The image economy" is Susan M. Bielstein’s insightful term to encompass 
the range of issues precipitated by art history’s dependence on high-quality 
reproductions. 


Copyright Ownership in Works of Art and Images 


It has always been possible to copy a work of art. For millennia, the right to 
produce and use images of the works of others for religious, political, 
commercial, or decorative purposes was rarely challenged. The advent of 
copyright restrictions on images coincides with the invention of the 
technologies that made faster, more economical reproduction of them 
possible—the printing press and efficient papermaking—and with the early 
capitalist transformation of European cities that spurred those technologies. 
As soon as multiple printmaking techniques were cost-effective, artists 
began to challenge unauthorized print copies of their inventions on 
commercial grounds, and thus generate case law that would lead to the 
codification of copyright in works of art and images. Causes célébres in the 
history of the copyrighted work of art include Albrecht Diirer's partly 
successful challenge to Marcantonio Raimondi's bootlegging of his prints, 
Claude Lorrain's effort to protect his compositions against forgery by 
recording them in drawings in a Liber Veritatis, Peter Paul Rubens's 
elaborate privilege applications, and William Hogarth's lobbying for the 
first English Copyright Act, passed by Parliament in 1735.[footnote] The 
current difficulties faced by scholars and their publishers in obtaining—and 
paying for—copyright permissions stand in this tradition of artists’ 
assertions over the potential commercial value of their creative endeavors. 
David Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 1470-1550 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1994); Rebecca Zorach and Elizabeth Rodini, 
Paper Museums: The Reproductive Print in Europe, 1500-1800 (exh. cat., 
Chicago: David and Alfred Smart Museum of Art, University of Chicago, 
2005). 


The following discussion of the current state of copyright practice is limited 
to copyright in works of visual art and architecture and in images that 
reproduce them.[footnote] In the United States, copyright law protects 
makers of artistic works against the unauthorized copying, that is, 
reproduction, of their works. It is a form of intellectual property law in that 
copyright protects the expression of an idea (visual or otherwise) rather than 
the idea per se, and in that it is meant to safeguard the actual and potential 
commercial value of an artistic work for its creator, for a legally specified 
period. Ever since the adoption of the 1976 U.S. Copyright Act, which took 


effect in 1978, the law has tended to strengthen copyright protection for the 
makers of works of art and images and for their heirs, at the increasing 
expense of the right of freedom of expression, which would seem to 
authorize critical and expressive re-use and interpretation of creative works. 
Under the 1976 Copyright Act, copyright extends from the moment of the 
work's creation through the author's lifetime plus fifty years. In 1998, the 
Sonny Bono Copyright Term Extension Act increased that term by twenty 
years.[footnote] The Digital Millennium Copyright Act, also passed in 
1998, offers further protections of copyright holders in the digital realm. 
[footnote | 

The following discussion of copyright is greatly indebted to the information 
provided by the United States Copyright Office at 
http://www.copyright.gov/and to discussions with Susan M. Bielstein, Carol 
Mandel, James Neal, and Eve Sinaiko. The best survey of the topic is Susan 
M. Bielstein, Permissions, A Survival Guide: Blunt Talk about Art as 
Intellectual Property (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
2006). 

It is worth noting that the temporal extension of copyright in artistic works 
for two or three generations of heirs stands in marked contrast to the more 
limited span of patents. Patent duration remains commensurate with the 
original goal of intellectual property law, which was to encourage inventors 
to continue to develop productive inventions while they enjoyed protection 
of their initial ideas for a reasonable period. 

There is, however, growing recognition in the U.S. Congress that copyright 
law may in certain circumstances have an excessively discouraging effect 
on the use of copyrighted material for productive and creative purposes. In 
2005, Senators Orrin Hatch and Patrick Leahy, Chairman and Member of 
the Subcommittee on Intellectual Property of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, requested that the U.S. Copyright Office conduct an inquiry 
into the problem of "orphan works," works known or believed to be in 
copyright whose owners or representatives cannot be located even after 
diligent effort. The Copyright Office submitted its Report on Orphan Works 
on January 31, 2006. The full report is available at 

http://www.copyright. gov/orphan/orphan-report-full.pdf. The detailed 
contents of the Copyright Office report go beyond the scope of this study, 
but it should be noted that its recommendations advocate the facilitation of 
the reasonable use of orphan works, propose measures of copyright liability 


protection for users of orphan works, and place limitations on monetary and 
injunctive relief for copyright claimants who appear after use has begun. 


The 1976 and 1998 copyright acts yield a few rules of thumb: any work of 
art made after 1978 is in copyright for the life of the author plus seventy 
years; any work of art that was made before 1978 and never published is 
copyrighted for the life of the author plus seventy years; any work of art 
that was published before 1923 is in the public domain; and many works 
published between 1923 and 1978 remain in copyright today.[footnote | 
When the copyright owners of works are hard or impossible to identify and 
locate, as is the case for the vast majority of works published before 1978, 
they are referred to as "orphan works." The convolution of these rules and 
terms, here presented in simplified form, is the result of the continuing 
force of the central provisions of the Copyright Act of 1909, which was not 
fully superseded by the later acts; the 1909 law defined copyright in a 
creative work from the moment of its properly registered publication rather 
than creation.[footnote] 

Because of the complex layering of older and more recent copyright 
statutes, works published in or after 1923 have a total copyright term of 95 
years; this means that the terminus ante quem for published works to enter 
the public domain will remain fixed at 1923 until 2018; in that year it will 
become a rolling date, so that in 2019 the ante quem year will be 1924; the 
next year it will be 1925, and so on. 

For a convenient summary of copyright laws in the U.S., including a helpful 
chart by Lolly Gasaway of the University of North Carolina, see Bielstein, 
Permissions, 16-33, esp. 27. 


The complexity of U.S. copyright law, and its partial incommensurability 
with copyright law in other countries, is especially onerous for scholars 
who publish images of twentieth- and twenty-first-century art. 
Nevertheless, a gradually expanding definition in practice (rather than by 
law) of the "artistic work" that is protected by copyright has created 
analogous difficulties for scholars who study works of art that have long 
been in the public domain. Authorized photographers of those works, or the 
owners for whom they make them, usually claim copyright in those 
reproductions, with the same temporal extensions granted artists and their 
heirs. 


Thus, most museums now explicitly or implicitly claim copyright over 
images of all works in their collection, whether in the public domain or not. 
The same copyright ownership is implied by for-profit collections of images 
of public domain works, in digital as well as traditional photographic forms. 
Such collections include stock image providers geared exclusively to 
commercial applications (such as Corbis, a company founded in 1989 by 
Bill Gates, which describes itself as a "visual solutions provider" of all 
manner of images, not limited to works of art) and image collections 
focused on reproductions of works of art for commercial as well as 
scholarly applications (such as the Bridgeman Art Library and Art 
Resource, which present themselves as "archives" or "libraries" of art 
images, many of which are licensed to these providers by major museums 
as well as private collectors). For museums and other owners of art in the 
public domain, granting non-exclusive licenses to for-profit art image 
providers extends the commercial value of works of art in their collections. 


Our study found that the efforts of owners of works of art in the public 
domain to claim copyright over plainly reproductive images of them is 
meeting with growing criticism and with legal and practical attempts at 
remediation. Such critiques usually argue for a distinction between "artistic" 
or obviously "interpretative" images of works of art and architecture on the 
one hand, and, on the other, "slavish copies" or "exact records" of such 
works. 


At first sight, this distinction appears problematic on philosophical as well 
as pragmatic grounds.[footnote] It seems easier to make for works of 
architecture, sculpture, performance art, and installations than for paintings, 
drawings, and prints, because viewing angles, lighting, and the presence of 
figures matter that much more in images of spatially and temporally 
extensive works.[footnote] Yet as superior photographers of "flat" works 
will claim, translating an oil painting—especially one with fine-grained 
brushwork or heavy impasto, subtle colorism or complex perspective—into 
an image that will evoke its aesthetic effects in print or on screen is a 
creative endeavor in its own right, whose commercial value should be 
protected by copyright. Many contemporary artists would use different 
arguments to challenge the claim that imaginative yet nearly exact 
reproductions of flat images cannot be copyrighted. Various forms of 


appropriation of "flat" images, some of which may appear "exact," 
"slavish," and "unoriginal," have been central to art production for several 
decades now, and their philosophical status has been the subject of 
sophisticated art criticism.[footnote] The argument that reproductive images 
of "flat" works lack the modicum of creativity required for copyright 
production may be appealing to scholars of paintings, drawings, prints, and 
photographs in the public domain, but it seems difficult to make and harder 
to adjudicate. 

This important extension of the notion of the artistic work protected by 
copyright is discussed fully by Bielstein, Permissions, 35-47. Bielstein 
argues that the distinction is particularly clear in the case of images of two- 
dimensional works of art such as paintings and works on paper, and that 
"these photographs do not qualify for protection under either U.S. or British 
law because they do not exhibit a minimum amount of originality" (40). 
According to the Architectural Works Copyright Protection Act of 1990, 
architectural drawings and visual models can be copyrighted as "pictorial or 
graphic works." The act specifies, however, that built architecture in 
publicly accessible locations may be freely photographed. Such 
photographs by others are copyrightable by the photographer rather than the 
architect. William S. Strong, The Copyright Book, 5th ed. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1999), 19. 

See, for example, Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1968); Arthur Danto, "The End of Art," in Arthur Danto, 
The Philosophical Disenfranchisement of Art (New York, 1986), 81-115. 


Nevertheless, it was precisely on distinctions between creative and slavish 
reproductions that the U.S. District Court judge in the 1998 case Bridgeman 
Art Library v. Corel Corporation rejected the plaintiff's claim that Corel had 
infringed its copyright in color images of paintings in the public domain. 
Corel had digitized several transparencies made and owned by Bridgeman 
of the works in question. The judge ruled: "There is little doubt that many 
photographs, probably the overwhelming majority, reflect at least the 
modest amount of originality required for copyright protection. . .. But 
‘slavish copying,’ although doubtless requiring technical skill and effort, 
does not qualify." Significantly, the judge ruled that the technical change in 
medium, from oil to transparency, did not constitute such originality. 
[footnote] The section below on Responses to Copyright, Access, and Cost 


Challenges outlines the positive implications of the Bridgeman decision for 
art history publications. 

The case was argued and decided in the same court, by the same judge, 
twice, with the same outcome: first in 1998, applying U.K. law (the plaintiff 
is a U.K. company), and again in 1999, applying U.S. law (the alleged 
infringement took place in the U.S.). For the 1999 ruling, see 
http://www.law.cornell.edu/copyright/cases/36_ FSupp2d 191.htm. 


Fair Use 


In copyright law, the doctrine of fair use limits the exclusive rights of 
copyright holders by circumscribing certain conditions under which 
copyrighted material may be used without permission. Fair use offsets to 
some extent limitations to freedom of expression inherent in copyright. The 
doctrine was developed over the years in case law, and eventually codified 
in the 1976 Copyright Act.[footnote] According to the act, fair use purposes 
include "teaching (including multiple copies for classroom use), 
scholarship, or research." The terms of fair use are highly generalized, 
including "the purpose and character of the use, including whether such use 
is of a commercial nature or is for nonprofit educational purposes," "the 
nature of the copyrighted work," "the amount and substantiality of the 
portion used in relation to the copyrighted work as a whole," and "the effect 
of the use upon the potential market for or value of the copyrighted work." 
Under the provisions of the act, one of the purposes that may qualify for fair 
use of copyrighted works is "criticism." It is on that ground, along with the 
potentially positive impact of wide circulation on the commercial value of 
the copyrighted work, that art historians might claim fair use. 

Section 107; for a basic factsheet on fair use, with link to the section, 
http://www.copyright. gov/fls/f1102.html. 


Fair use is not a challenge to copyright claims in specific works, in the way 
that the Bridgeman v. Corel decision is. The doctrine keeps copyright in an 
image intact, but facilitates educational and scholarly uses of such images, 
whether they reproduce works in the public domain or in copyright. 
Universities and libraries argue fair use effectively to provide scholarly 
content to their communities for research and study, limited in extent and 
duration, and, in the digital era, behind firewalls of usernames and 
passwords. Such content includes image collections as well as written 
materials. 


In art history publishing, fair use may be more applicable to scholarly 
articles than to monograph publication, where the publisher and author have 
commercial stakes, however tiny, in the publication of the images. For 
several years, the College Art Association has advocated an aggressive 
stance, arguing that many reproductions of images in art historical 


scholarship should be qualified as supportive of "criticism," that many such 
reproductions should thus not require copyright permission, and that fair 
use offers a compelling line of defense against alleged copyright infractions 
by scholars who can show critical use.[footnote] Publishers and authors 
have been hesitant to accept this untried guideline, however, and CAA is in 
the process of revising the statement. A recent, wide-ranging review of the 
current state of fair use law and policy by the Brennan Center for Justice at 
New York University makes clear that the doctrine has not yielded the kind 
of creative and critical exemptions to copyright law for which it was 
intended.[footnote] As unauthorized uses of copyrighted images in 
scholarly publications rarely constitute a sufficient financial threat to incur 
legal challenges, there is insufficient case law to establish the purview of 
the doctrine’s applicability to scholarship.| footnote | 

For the well-crafted 2002 CAA Guidelines on Copyrights and Permissions 
in Scholarly and Educational Publishing, drawn up by Phyllis Pray Bober, 
see http://www.collegeart.org/guidelines/reprorights.html. A note attached 
to the webpage states that the document is currently under review and 
expected to be revised and updated soon. 
http://www.fepproject.org/policyreports/WillFairUseSurvive.pdf. 

Susan M. Bielstein, lecture presented at the Humanities Center at New York 
University, April 22, 2006. 


For all of these reasons, claims of fair use currently promise only limited 
relief from problems of publishing images in print or digital form with 
worldwide access. The doctrine is of considerable value, however, in 
facilitating access to digital publications within educational and scholarly 
communities, where works with copyrighted images may be made available 
in password-protected environments. 


Permissions and Fees 


The trends toward temporal and conceptual copyright extension have made 
it more difficult for scholars to take their own publishable photographs of 
works of art (once a quite standard practice, but now virtually unheard of in 
museums), and they have caused increases in permissions fees even for 
non-profit, scholarly publications of limited public reach. Permission fees 
have traditionally been based on several factors, including character of the 
publication and press (academic or commercial), color or black-and-white, 
size of image relative to page, placement inside or on cover, geographic and 
linguistic range of distribution, and size of print run. With digital images, 
color vs. black-and-white and size are no longer crucial considerations, and 
with online publication, internet marketing, and the globalization of book 
sales, geographic and linguistic range of distribution has also become less 
relevant. Most publishers now require their authors to obtain worldwide 
reproduction rights for all images in a publication. 


Research into image and permission costs for reproductions of works of art 
in museums, libraries, and image banks suggest that most non-profit 
institutions are mindful of the difference between scholarly and commercial 
purpose, and discount licensing fees accordingly. Image banks tend to be 
less generous in this regard. (It is well known to scholars that most 
commercial institutions that own copyrights, such as magazines and 
newspapers, are not set up to grant special dispensations for scholarly 
publication, however well-intended they may be, and these special cases are 
left out of consideration here.[ footnote ]) 

In one telling, recent case, an author seeking to reproduce a vintage 
magazine cover in black-and-white was charged $800 even after congenial 
and sympathetic negotiations. Stories at the other extreme, of free passes 
and encouragements, also abound. 


Most non-profit institutions appear to aim their fees at cost recovery, but it 
is unclear to what extent institutions have analyzed the full costs of 
maintaining rights and reproduction departments or of the fulfillment of 
scholars' requests. Although prices of scholarly publication licenses are 
often finely matched to different genres, media, and audiences of 
publication, there appear to be enormous inconsistencies in fee structures 


between institutions. Aware of these discrepancies, the Registrars 
Committee of the American Association of Museums in 2004 produced a 
wide-ranging survey of rights and reproductions practices among 111 of its 
member organizations, the vast majority of them art museums.|footnote ] 
The survey was intended to help member institutions clarify and develop 
reasonable policies in murky terrain. Review of its raw data as well as 
research into the image license policies of ten major museums and four 
commercial image purveyors in the United States and Europe yielded the 
following results.[footnote | 

For the Draft Report of the AAM Member Museums Rights & 
Reproductions Survey 2003-4 Results, see the pdf at 
http://www.panix.com/~squigle/rarin/RCAAMSurvey2003-4.pdf. The 
survey was sponsored by the Rights and Reproductions Information 
Network (RARIN) of the Registrars Committee of the American 
Association of Museums, with the support of the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. 

Research assistance for this aspect of the study was provided by Eric 
Ramirez-Weaver. 


Museum discounts of scholarly reproduction fees for various purposes— 
book cover, book interior, periodical, website—vary widely, running from 
minimal at the low end of commercial fees to as much as 75 percent toward 
the higher end. A small minority of institutions waives scholarly fees 
routinely. Still, the higher-end scholarly fees reported by at least eight 
museums surprise: $100.00 to $260.00 for color inside a book; $60.00 to 
$150.00 and up for black and white inside a book. The majority of reported 
prices range from $35.00 to $75.00 for color inside a book, and $20.00 to 
$50.00 for black and white. A monograph with 100 illustrations might well 
cost its author $5,000.00 or more in permissions costs after the images are 
purchased. For books on modern and contemporary art, that number is 
likely to be considerably higher. 


Fees for reproductions in scholarly journals are not markedly cheaper than 
for books, running from a rare low of $10.00 to a high of about $250.00. 
Most fall in the $25.00 to $75.00 range. For an article with 20 illustrations, 
some of which are presumably reproduced at no cost, the budget could 
easily reach upward of $500.00. 


Price policies for website uses are still young and thus less well defined; as 
opposed to permission policies for print, many institutions claim to set 
prices for any electronic publication case by case. Traditional license 
restrictions of language, geographic range, print runs, and even numbers of 
editions no longer apply. Time restrictions have taken the place of edition 
limitations, and this new model raises a thorny problem of publication 
preservation. Digital licenses frequently limit the time the image may be 
posted, and prices go up for longer-term licenses. The range is from about 
one to five years, infinitely shorter than the theoretically endless 
preservation of an image in a book once it has been printed. The few 
reported and posted prices for electronic publication fall predominantly in 
the $60.00 to $150.00+ range, comparable to those for print. Anecdotal 
reports from scholars and publishers indicate, however, that specific 
negotiations for high-quality digital image permissions tend to result in fees 
higher than those for print. 


The reasons for the opaque but generally high pricing structure for digital 
images in this transitional moment are understandable. With the adoption of 
digital image delivery as standard procedure, many image providers have 
begun to relinquish the former separation between selling images for 
personal use and granting permission for publication. The loss of this 
distinction appears to have driven prices upward. The potential of 
unauthorized worldwide distribution of images at the click of a mouse, and 
the risk of unpalatable image uses resulting from such distribution, appear 
to motivate higher digital image fees. The instability and general 
restrictiveness of the permissions regime for digital uses are serious 
impediments to the productive development of electronic publications for 
art history. 


In sum, our quantitative research suggests that editors and scholars rightly 
perceive total permissions expenses for books to have gone up considerably 
over the past few years.[ footnote] Even commercial publishers that could 
traditionally shoulder the costs of the finest illustration program 
permissions for survey books by leading scholars are now feeling the 
squeeze.| footnote] This state of affairs has several negative consequences 
for scholarly publication in art history, where scholars have usually borne 
the weight of permission costs, either through institutional subventions and 


grants or at personal expense. As costs of illustrations have gone up, 
authors frequently have to consider illustration cuts that hamper arguments. 
And as sales have declined, scholarly books that need extensive illustration 
programs have a harder time getting published at all (see Costs to 
Publishers, below). Scholarly journals and their authors are experiencing 
the same pressures. At the Art Bulletin, for example, subventions for 
illustrations have not been able to keep pace with increasing costs. In its 
most recent year, authors on average could acquire fewer illustrations and 
licenses for their allocations, and the well-received color illustrations had to 
be scaled back considerably. 

The written responses to the Editors' Survey register this perception, as do 
consistent comments of scholars on their experiences. (For the Editors’ 
Survey, see Lawrence T. McGill's report The State of Scholarly Publishing 
in the History of Art and Architecture.) 

These new pressures on permissions budgets were reported by the editors of 
top commercial presses who were present at the focused discussion during 
the College Art Association in Boston, February 2006; the Summit meeting 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, March 2006; and a colloquium of editors on Art 
History and Its Publishers organized by the Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, with Ken Wissoker and Catherine Soussloff, 
March 31-April 1, 2006. 


Scholars and editors also express grave concerns about the time and effort 
required to secure good images and permissions to reproduce them. It is 
difficult to find out from institutions how to acquire images and permissions 
and how much they will cost, if our experience trying to obtain such 
information is any guide.[footnote] Although electronic communication has 
facilitated the process of finding images and contact addresses, most 
museums and image repositories have no standardized procedures or easily 
accessible fee schedules. Electronic or credit card payment to non-U.S. 
institutions is rarely available. Most institutional websites offer some 
guidance to the image licensing process, but other than a commercial 
organization such as Corbis or Getty Images, very few make it possible for 
the transaction to be handled through online price calculation and ordering 
without the intervention of a fees specialist.[footnote] The commercial 
vendors offer the user a range of categories to specify the character of the 
intended image use and audience, but none of these indicators correspond 


closely to scholarly publication, with the result that fees from such 
organizations—from c. $300 per image to over $1000—tend to outstrip 
scholars' budgets. Nevertheless, the electronic request form developed by 
such organizations may well be modifiable for scholarly use by non-profit 
organizations, and such streamlining would be welcome. AR1Tstor is poised 
to launch one such form when it begins to manage scholarly reproduction 
requests for the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the fall of 2006. Its model 
should be reviewed for possible use as a new standard. 

Research notes and correspondence with institutions by principal 
investigators and Eric Ramirez-Weaver, research assistant to this part of the 
study. 

For sample guidelines and electronic interfaces, all of which were used in 
the research, see the websites for Corbis http://pro.corbis.com/, Getty 
Images http://creative. gettyimages.com/source/home/home.aspx, Art 
Resource http://www.artres.com/, Bridgeman Art Library 
http://www.bridgeman.co.uk/, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


National Gallery of Art http://www.nga.gov/resources/divsdesc.shtm, and 
the Getty Foundation http://www.getty.edu/legal/image request.html. (The 
Getty Museum and Getty Research Institute, both part of the Getty 
Foundation, are unrelated to the commercial venture Getty Images; the 
Getty website cited here notes explicitly that it "does not give permission 
for commercial use such as creating merchandise, promoting products, 
etc.) Among museums, the Frans Hals Museum in Haarlem has an 
unusually transparent and efficient interface for image orders online, with 
price quotes delivered by a specialist within 24 hours; see 
http://fhm.imagedatabase.nl/. 


Image Quality and Reader Access 


Art editors and art historians routinely refer to the discipline's need for 
high-resolution and true-color (or finely scaled black-and-white) 
illustrations on heavy-weight, pure white, smooth, yet minimally reflective 
paper—that is, high-grade, expensive stock.[footnote] This is not just a 
matter of attachment to a luxurious product that is evocative of the value of 
Art, as skeptics would have it, but also one of maximizing the function of 
illustrations to make manifest the author's argument. An author's description 
of a work is always an interpretive act, and its claims need to be verifiable 
in the image of the work. Many reconstructions and arguments in art and 
architectural history depend on the author's and reader's ability to re- 
imagine a work's aesthetic presence. Although no image on the printed page 
will ever prompt an aesthetic experience identical to one generated by the 
work reproduced, the finest illustrations should give the reader and viewer a 
sufficient approximation of the work to make the argument about its visual 
qualities susceptible to evaluation.[footnote] This requirement is doubled 
every time an author seeks to draw fine distinctions between one work and 
another, and multiplied again when the author charts filial affinities or 
differences among multiple works or their styles. 

Christopher Lyon makes this point well in "The Art Book's Last Stand?", 
forthcoming in Art in America (September 2006). We thank him for sending 
us advance copy. 

For a superb example of high-quality reproductions in a thoughtful layout 
making the author's point by heightening the viewer's perception, see the 
sequence of seven pages of color details of Velazquez's The Spinners in 
Svetlana Alpers, Vexations of Art: Velazquez and Others (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2005), 139-45. The effectiveness of the 
visual argument is enhanced by the absence of all captions on these pages. 


These requirements are not absolute, in that the image is always understood 
to be a surrogate for the work reproduced, and in that many descriptions 
and comparisons stand up even in fairly low-resolution black-and-white 
images. Comparisons of figure-ground relationships in portraits by Jean- 
Auguste-Dominique Ingres and Pierre-Auguste Renoir, say, may be fairly 
compelling—perhaps even more evident—in grainy black-and-white 
images. Other comparisons, however, are virtually impossible to sustain 


without high-quality reproductions. If an author wants to show how Gerard 
Dou, Rembrandt's first pupil, took up his master's palette and chiaroscuro 
while simultaneously miniaturizing his brushwork, high-resolution images 
are in order. And when that author then wants to argue that Dou's pupil 
Frans van Mieris outdid his teacher's painterly refinements by removing 
virtually the last visible signs of handiwork from his pictures, even finer 
reproduction standards are required. Although the correlation between 
effective reproductions and successful art historical argument and 
documentation cannot be quantified, it is direct, as scholarly reviews of 
books with either superior or poor illustrations point out routinely and with 
justification. 


Many art publishers and scholars continue to doubt that the digital image on 
screen has, in its present state of development, reached the standards of 
reproductive value and stability of the finest offset printing, whether of 
analog images or digital files. This complaint is reminiscent of concerns 
over a feared loss of resolution and flexibility in the transition from analog 
slide projection to digital projection. Just as those fears have subsided with 
the development and increasing affordability of high-resolution digital 
capture and high-powered projection, so analogous concerns about the 
screen image as a supplement to or integral part of publication are likely to 
fade as more effective modes of delivering digital publication and images 
become available. 


More serious is the absence, as of yet, of reliable standards of preservation 
for digital images and for the migration of their formats. To point out that 
digital instability may not be inherently worse than the chemical volatility 
of photographs is an insufficient argument for a full-blown switch to 
digitized visual documentation. Makers, collectors, users, and librarians of 
digital image collections are keenly aware that digital images will have to 
improve on the longevity of their analog counterparts, and several 
coordinated efforts are under way to develop industry standards.[footnote | 
The literature on digital image quality standards and longevity management 
is extensive, and its review lies beyond the scope of this study. For an 
important introduction to the issues and their remediation, see Howard 
Besser et. al., Preserving Digital Materials: Final Report of the Digital 
Preservation and Archive Committee, University of California Systemwide 


Operations and Planning Advisory Group, October 18, 2001, 
http://libraries.universityofcalifornia.edu/sopag/dpac/DPA CFinalReport.pdf. 


Limited reader access may be the most serious current obstacle to the 
widespread use of illustrated scholarly publication in digital form. There 
are, as yet, no cost-effective digital publication models that protect the 
investments of scholarly publishers, hold them indemnified against 
copyright challenges, and yet make the publications as globally available as 
authors (and their home institutions) would like. Even digital texts without 
high-grade illustrations often restrict access to narrowly defined reader 
communities. Newsletters for scholarly societies, for example, tend to 
restrict the most significant parts of their websites to protect their dues base. 
Digital publications that would aim to match the high-quality output of the 
finest illustrated monographs are likely to find image copyrights for top- 
resolution illustrations an even greater constraint in the clickable medium 
than it is in print. Without such images, and without an ease of access 
matching that of pulling a copy off a shelf, digital publications in art history 
are unlikely to become attractive to authors or readers soon. 


In partnership with university presses, university libraries may well prove 
effective leaders in the effort to develop digital publication involving high- 
quality illustrations. They have been at the forefront of the fair-use 
argument for access to copyrighted works; they have broad experience with 
effective digital delivery models; many now manage significant electronic 
collections of images and texts; and some have direct or indirect 
responsibility for their universities' academic presses and/or electronic 
publishing initiatives. 


Costs to Publishers 


In private conversations and in group sessions, editors consistently 
identified the high cost of illustration programs as the factor specific to art 
history publication that has adversely affected the volume of book 
publication in the field in recent years. Our detailed survey of 17 editors of 
art history books at leading university and commercial presses confirms that 
the costs of illustration programs are as onerous to publishers as they are to 
authors.[ footnote] Without considering the costs of permissions (stray parts 
of which are also borne by many publishers), editors identified high average 
production cost differentials between art history books and books without 
illustrations. According to the survey, the cost of producing a typical art 
history book (c. 30 to over 150 illustrations) ranges from $7,500 to $75,000. 
The survey respondents reported the cost of producing an un-illustrated 
book to range from $3,600 to $45,000. More meaningfully, the survey 
shows that, for individual publishers, the production of an average un- 
illustrated book ranges from 10 percent to 66 percent of the production of 
an average art history book. When limiting the survey results to the 
university presses, the average cost of publishing an un-illustrated book is 
$23,000 (in round numbers), and the cost of the average art history book is 
$41,400, 80 percent more. 

For the Editors' Survey, see Lawrence T. McGill's report The State of 


The primary costs of illustration programs are incurred in the design, 
layout, and offset printing processes. Although all books require design, 
layout, and printing, illustrated books necessarily go through more phases 
of layout review and correction, including time-consuming consultations 
between editors, designers, and authors. Particularly vital, and often 
contested, decisions include sizes of illustrations relative to the page and to 
each other and locations of illustrations in relation to argument and to 
overall design of the page. Black-and-white illustrations necessitate 
grayscale checks, sometimes by the image provider as well as the author. 
The accurate transfer of a color image onto the printed page involves an 
elaborate color separation process, and for color the offset result more 
typically requires the approval of the image supplier. Paper quality and 
finishing varnishes can have dramatic effects on image registration, and it is 


not unheard of for initial print runs to be rejected by the publisher because 
color calibration or paper quality turns out to be inadequate. Although such 
costs are borne in part by printers, changes of paper and delays in 
publication inevitably incur additional expenses for publishers. 


The supervision and enforcement of the permissions regime generate 
another, and rarely analyzed, cost to art history publishers.| footnote | 
Thirteen of the 17 editors surveyed gave estimates of the staff time 
dedicated to image permissions management. While five cited almost no 
staff time and one found the answer entirely variable per author, seven 
estimated between 20 and 80 staff hours per book. In conversation, a 
university press editor noted that a well-illustrated book, defined as having 
at least 50 images, takes an average of 100 hours of permission 
management by her assistant. 

For a fair description of the editors' active participation in the permissions 
clearing process, see Bielstein, Permissions, 121-22. 


In light of escalating production costs and declining sales, presses can ill 
afford to produce art historical monographs in the 1000+ print runs that 
were still standard only a decade ago. Such print runs yield undesirable 
inventory maintenance costs. As publishers seek to avoid high inventories, 
per-copy costs and prices go up, and so does the risk to authors and readers 
of books going out of print. 


Responses to Copyright, Access, and Cost Challenges 


The difficulties posed by image requirements in art historical publication 
have yielded various challenges to restrictive interpretations of copyright 
and permissions standards.[footnote] Publisher costs and access issues 
cannot be fully addressed by fair use practices and copyright waivers, but 
they may be further mitigated by rapidly developing print-on-demand 
technology. This section surveys these strategies and their potential for 
relieving pressures on scholarly publication. 

The College Art Association is actively pursuing remediation of restrictive 
copyright laws for scholarly purposes; we are grateful to Eve Sinaiko, 
Director of Publications at CAA, for sharing her extensive expertise in this 
area with us. 


Although the Bridgeman v. Corel decision was not widely noted in 
scholarly circles, it has yielded revisionist discussion in museum and 
publishing communities about the benefits, legality, and negative aspects of 
alleging or implying copyright over flat images of flat works of art, 
particularly when those works are in the public domain. Buoyed in part by 
the court decision, several editors and authors have taken modest practical 
initiatives in raising awareness of the hold of copyright law over the 
production and communication of scholarly and creative work. On 
occasion, for example, publishers include prominent notes announcing that 
permissions have been denied, substitute images have had to be used, or 
images have had to be dispensed with altogether. In 2006 the Art Bulletin 
began to note the public domain status of works of art in captions to 
illustrations of such objects. Although these statements call welcome 
attention to the questionable status of some copyright claims, they tend to 
have unfortunate effects on the appearance of publications and may not 
constitute long-term remediation of the hold of copyright law over 
scholarly, creative, and critical uses of images. It is imperative that scholars 
be informed of their rights, responsibilities, and liabilities in the uses of 
images, but extensive ownership listings and public domain specifications 
in captions may inadvertently appear to accept a contestable system of 
implicit copyright claims. It is ironic that such preemptive strikes against 
legal action should be mounted to protect scholarly publications that are 
unlikely to be subjected to such challenges in practice. 


Some publishers have in recent years become more inclined to scan images 
from previous publications without copyright permission, particularly if the 
images are of works that have long been in the public domain and if they 
are of two-dimensional works of art. Although the Bridgeman decision 
seems to set a strong precedent for such use, publishers are likely to use this 
technique only as a last resort. Case law is not highly developed in this area, 
and, perhaps more crucially, a printed scan of a previously printed image 
invariably deteriorates that image and its approximation to the reproduced 
work.| footnote] (The moiré patterns that always result from the overlay of 
the offset printing screen and the pixelated image can be multiplied by 
secondary scanning and renewed offset printing. It must be noted, however, 
that digitization and scanning techniques have become so sophisticated that 
such patterns can now be corrected with relative ease.) 

For the pros and cons of scanning previously published images and 
reproducing them without copyright permission, see Bielstein, Permissions, 
103, 140, who appears to take a more liberal view of the practice than most 
editors. 


The American Association of Museums (AAM) immediately recognized 
the eroding effect of the ruling against Bridgeman on museum copyright 
claims.[ footnote] There is now lively debate within the museum community 
about the value and purposes of asserting copyright over images of works in 
the public domain. The debate has yielded new research into best practices. 
The 2004 AAM survey of rights policies among its member organizations 
registers the awareness that the Bridgeman case has placed museum 
copyright claims on thin ice.[footnote] When asked if the permission- 
granting institution required the publisher to use a copyright notice in the 
caption or on the image, 33 of the 41 respondents answered no, frequently 
noting that the works were in the public domain; that it was not clear 
whether the museum, or indeed anyone, owned copyright in the 
reproductions; or that the issue was altogether "too touchy." Almost all of 
the eight institutions requiring copyright notices qualified their answers, 
indicating uncertainty and/or flexibility about the copyright claim. The 
majority of survey participants chose not to respond to this question, in 
contrast to the forthcoming response rate to other queries. 

See the review statement of 1999 by Barry G. Szczesny, Government 
Affairs Counsel to the American Association of Museums at 


For the Draft Report of the AAM Member Museums Rights & 
Reproductions Survey 2003-4 Results, see the pdf at 
http://www. panix.com/~squigle/rarin/RCAAMSurvey2003-4.pdf. 


Kenneth Hamma, Executive Director for Digital Policy at the Getty Trust, 
has argued the case that museums may be better off relaxing claims to 
intellectual property in images of works of art in their collections, for 
financial, philosophical, and legal reasons.[ footnote] The production of 
images in museums is usually subsidized by public funds, directly or 
indirectly. Public dissemination of high-quality images of works of art 
reduces costs of maintaining rights departments and enforcement services. 
The wide circulation of such images encourages museum attendance, and 
serves the fundamental museum missions of public education, art historical 
research, and support of creative effort. 

Kenneth Hamma, "Public Domain Art in an Age of Easier Mechanical 
Reproducibility," D-Lib Magazine, vol. 11, no. 11 (November 2005), 
http://www.dlib.org/dlib/november05/hamma/1i1hamma.html. 


Hamma's argument is bolstered in part by a 2002 cost-benefit analysis of 
the sale of digital and analog images by European collections of culturally 
significant artifacts. This study, commissioned from Simon Tanner and 
Marilyn Deegan by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, sought to test the 
hypothesis that "anxieties over reduced income [for digital images of 
works] in cultural institutions may actually be [attributable to] a perceived 
loss of the gate-keeping rights function, rather than actual loss of income 
for the medium, if measured against the pre-digital environment."| footnote] 
The study found much evidence to uphold the hypothesis. Participating 
institutions stressed the service mission of their image services and rarely 
analyzed the full costs to their organizations of making and distributing 
images. Digital images appeared neither more nor less cost-effective than 
analog; if anything, rapidly lowering digital production costs were 
perceived as making the digital image ever cheaper.| footnote] Even so, the 
study suggested that image services are not a vital source of revenue in 
relation to the real costs to the institution, and that the financial issues often 
cited by institution staff might be rationalizations for less concrete 
concerns. Worries about digital transformation appeared founded at least as 


much on "moral rights issues," such as the museum's curatorial duty to 
maintain high facsimile standards for works of art, and on loss of control 
over the instantly reproducible digital image.[footnote] These anxieties are 
likely to have subsided even in the few years since the study was 
conducted, as digital image capture has now replaced analog photography 
in virtually all American and European institutions of the kind surveyed in 
the study. 

Simon Tanner and Marilyn Deegan, "Exploring Charging Models for 
Digital Cultural Heritage: Digital Image Resource Cost Efficiency and 
Income Generation Compared with Analog Resources. A HEDS Report on 
Behalf of the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation," Higher Education 
Digitisation Service, University of Hertfordshire, 2002; see 
http://heds.herts.ac.uk/mellon/HEDS charging models.pdf, esp. 2. The 
study surveyed 51 institutions and interviewed 15 of them in depth (eleven 
in the United Kingdom and four in continental Europe). 

The participants on balance considered digital image production cheaper 
and more cost-effective than analog, and charged 10.5 percent less for the 
supply of digital images than for analog; the more maturely digitized 
collections charged on average 22.2 percent less. The study hence 
concluded that "the gatekeeper function is no longer a reason to not provide 
services in digital formats or to overly restrict access to digital materials. 
The financial risk to income is relatively low." It noted, however, that the 
institutions tended to use permissions fees to recover costs and, for 
commercial applications, perhaps turn a profit. Tanner and Deegan, esp. 19- 
2a, 

Tanner and Deegan, passim. 


The lines of thinking suggested by these surveys and reports are beginning 
to yield new initiatives in museums toward regularizing and liberalizing 
permissions and fees for the scholarly and educational uses of images of 
works of art. The AAM survey of 2004 was meant at least in part to help 
rights and reproductions staff respond more effectively to user requests. The 
reported fee structures generally appeared to take into account the fewer 
resources and lesser commercial value of scholarly publication, and in 
qualitative answers to queries about fee reduction policies many 
respondents professed themselves quite open to negotiation and 
sympathetic to pleas of scholarly hardship.[footnote] In March 2006, the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art announced its intention to develop an online 
licensing system for images of all works in its collections, through an 
arrangement with ARTstor, the largest non-profit digital image provider. 
The Metropolitan Museum will seek to distinguish commercial applications 
from scholarly use, and radically reduce its use and permissions fees for 
scholarly purposes, perhaps removing all fees for reproduction of their 
works that are in the public domain. ARTstor will begin to serve as the 
scholarly license clearinghouse for the museum's images in the fall of 2006. 
AAM Member Museums Rights & Reproductions Survey 2003-2004, 12-14, 
16-28. 


If the Metropolitan Museum's welcome lead is followed by other 
institutions, a more centralized rights-clearing organization could be 
established in due course, either by extension of the museum's arrangement 
with ARTstor to other institutions or by development of a system on its 
model. The Artists Rights Society (ARS) and Visual Artists and Galleries 
Association (VAGA) already serve as such clearinghouses for artists whose 
works are in copyright. These organizations have the goal of streamlining 
permissions while protecting the commercial interests of the artists they 
represent, however, rather than facilitating scholarly publication at 
minimized fees, as is the goal of the Metropolitan Museum-ARTstor 
initiative.[ footnote | 

See http://www.arsny.com/, www.vagarights.com. In the United Kingdom, 
the Design and Artists Copyright Society (DACS) serves the same 
functions; http://www.dacs.org.uk/. 


Print-on-Demand 


The editorial community harbors considerable disagreement over the 
mitigating effects of digital technology on the costs of illustration programs 
and inventory. Quite apart from transitional anxieties about the loss of the 
book as artifact and the inability of the screen image to match the 
simulative power of the color print reproduction, editors point out that the 
costs of illustration programs depend in good part on the human labor costs 
of design, layout, permissions enforcement, and image checks and 
calibrations, and that electronic cost-savings in those domains have already 
been maximized over the past two decades. And yet, most editors agree that 
it is intuitively obvious that without the expenses of offset printing, paper 
stock, binding, inventory maintenance, and shipping, digital publication 
would almost certainly be more cost-effective than print publication. 


It appears that the cost savings of fully digital publication in art history have 
not been studied comprehensively by the publishing industry, in part 
because of considerable skepticism over the acceptability to authors, 
readers, and credentialing committees of purely digital delivery. When 
asked whether print-on-demand technology might offer a more acceptable 
spin-off product that would allow publishers to reduce print runs radically, 
control inventory costs, and maintain books in print indefinitely, most 
editors initially reacted with skepticism because the loss of image quality 
was felt to be too compromising and unlikely to be improved within the 
next few years. 


This tepid response was surprising as print-on-demand products involving 
images are developing rapidly in the popular and trade domain. Such 
applications include newspaper kiosks in airports, where readers may print 
out tabloid editions of major international broadsheets, and albums of 
digital images ordered through the internet from a central printer. 
Companies such as Apple provide the album templates, the consumer 
composes the album—effectively acting as self-publisher—and orders it 
according to a menu of printing and binding specifications. The provider 
prints and ships the bound album to the consumer, often within two 
business days. Over the past decade, print-on-demand companies such as 


Lightning Resource have developed flexible and efficient reader fulfillment 
services for trade book publishers as well.[ footnote | 
https://www.lightningsource.com/index.htm. The books thus far appear to 
have few or no illustrations. 


Scholarly publishers, with their small print runs and inventory headaches, 
stand to benefit even more from such outsourcing. As niche products, 
scholarly monographs on highly specialized topics are likely to recover 
their production costs more predictably if consistently available over many 
years, rather than relying on illusory blockbuster sales in the first year or 
two of publication. Print-on-demand technology may soon make this 
business model feasible for art history publication.[footnote] In a 2003 
ACLS paper, Lynne Withey, Director of the University of California Press, 
already noted print-on-demand's advantages for scholars who hesitate to 
pursue digital publication because it lacks the high-quality print product 
expected by promotion and tenure committees.[footnote] In 2006, 
PublicAffairs, an imprint founded and edited by Peter Osnos, announced the 
Caravan Project, under which six non-profit publishers (three are university 
presses) will simultaneously publish non-fiction titles in multiple formats: 
hardcopy, paperback, print-on-demand, digital download, per-chapter 
download, and audio.[footnote] The 24 pilot books are due to be released 
early in 2007. The goal is to increase the commercial viability and lifetime 
of niche titles by removing obstacles to sales caused by limited print runs 
and poor inventory control. The project does not include illustrated titles, 
however. 

For the statistical principle and its applications in the electronic age, see 
Chris Anderson, The Long Tail: Why the Future of Business Is Selling More 
(New York: Hyperion, 2006). 

Lynne Withey, "Crises and Opportunities: The Futures of Scholarly 
Publishing" (2003), ACLS Occasional Paper No. 57, 
www.acls.org/op57.pdf. The University of California Press has 
implemented this publication model in several series of born-digital 
monographs with print copies available through print-on-demand 
technology. The press has not yet extended its dual electronic/print-on- 
demand model to art history, a field where it has historically had a strong 
commitment. 


The program has been funded by the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation. For the MacArthur Foundation's announcement, 
http://www.macfound.org/atf/cf/%7BB0386CE3-8B29-4162-8098- 
E466FB856794%7D/Caravan.pdf; for the founder's vision, Peter Osnos, 
"Good Books: When, Where, and How You Want Them" (5 April 2006), 
http://www.tcf.org/list.asp?type=NC&pubid=1259. 


More recently, art history editors have begun to discuss the positive impact 
of print-on-demand on inventory costs. They have also registered 
improvements in the technology to such an extent that a copy of an 
illustrated book printed on demand may soon be sufficiently close in quality 
to one printed in an editorially supervised print run. In 2006, the University 
of Chicago Press published John Hyman's The Objective Eye: Color, Form, 
and Reality in the Theory of Art (a smallish, handsome book with black and 
white figures as well as color plates) in a hardback run of 200 for libraries 
and a slightly larger paperback run, while simultaneously commissioning a 
trial print-on-demand version that may be released when the initial print 
runs are sold. While the print-on-demand paper is of a rougher texture and 
black and white illustrations look more obviously pixelated than their 
counterparts in the book produced by a traditional printer, the illustrations 
are Clearly legible and make their points quite well. The press considers the 
proof product an impressive augury of improvements soon to come. 
[footnote | 

We thank Susan M. Bielstein and Sylvia Hecimovich, Editor and 
Production Director at the University of Chicago Press, respectively, for 
sending us the two books for comparison and for sharing their impressions 
of them. The POD pages were printed by Integrated Book Technology 
(IBT). 


Recommendations on Images 


It is clear that the current regime of images and permissions impedes 
scholarly publication in art history in its print as well as digital forms. We 
recommend an organized campaign to break down barriers to access and 
distribution of images, in all media and at affordable prices, for scholarly 
research and publication. 


The specific recommendations below constitute such an effort. Its success 
will depend on the coordinated leadership of the professional organizations 
of art historians, museum professionals, scholarly editors, research libraries, 
and image purveyors, potentially including the College Art Association, 
Society of Architectural Historians, American Association of Museum 
Directors, American Association of Museums, American Association of 
Curators, American Association of University Presses, Council on Library 
and Information Resources, Research Library Group, and ARTstor. 


Copyright Permissions and Fees 


Work with museums to remove copyright restrictions on images of works 
currently in the public domain, on the grounds that public access to high- 
quality images of such works is appropriate to the public status and 
educational and scholarly missions of most museums. 


Create a streamlined digital image licensing system with low- or no-cost 
pricing for scholarly use, and with an online order form. Review the new 
collaboration developed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and ARTstor 
for possible expansion with other collections into a centralized rights- 
clearing entity, or as a model for one. 


Develop a database that centralizes information on available subventions 
for images and permissions fees. Professional organizations such as the 
College Art Association, Society of Architectural Historians, and American 
Association of University Presses could collaborate on such a venture. 


Fair Use 


Support public and university libraries in their efforts to use the internet to 
make copyrighted and orphan works available at the lowest possible cost to 
the widest communities of readers, viewers, and listeners, whenever such 
use can reasonably be argued to be fair. 


Print-on-Demand 


Encourage university presses to leverage and develop the extant expertise 
of print-on-demand companies to pursue high-quality print-on-demand 
services for scholarly publications in art and architectural history. Such 
services need not be tied to individual publishers, but could be made 
available through publisher website interfaces that link to print-on-demand 
providers. 


Electronic Publication: Introduction 


Art history straddles the digital divide. Its pedagogical practices have been 
transformed by digital technology, but its scholarship remains wedded to 
the printed page. Important investments in digital image libraries, 
multimedia laboratories and electronic classrooms have created a new 
infrastructure and allowed art historians to convert from slides to scans, but 
the forces that have transformed the classroom, library and scholar's desk 
have yet to enhance publishing options. The field's born-digital, peer- 
reviewed journals are limited to 19th-Century Art Worldwide and 
caa.reviews, which, as their names imply, are limited in scope. The journals 
of record are not published digitally, although back issues are available 
online through JSTOR. 


The absence of electronic publishing outlets tailored to art history has 
several explanations, some legal, some technical, some based on scholarly 
traditions. Copyright owners have curtailed access to digital materials, and 
entry barriers on university sites deter electronic publication. The delivery, 
display, and manipulation of high-quality digital images as well as the 
preservation of digital materials present technical challenges. The problems 
of copyright, image quality, and stability of the digital file tend to reinforce 
some resistance to electronic forms of scholarly publication. Art history is 
invested in the monographic book as the prime vehicle for transmission of 
knowledge and academic advancement, and this bias is reinforced by tenure 
and promotion standards that privilege books over other types of 
publication. 


The spread of electronic publishing with print-on-demand options may 
appear as an inevitable development, but it is not obvious what immediate 
next steps will facilitate a productive transition. One factor to take into 
account is that technologically driven solutions are in advance of the slower 
pace of institutional and professional change. Many art historians operate 
within universities that set conservative credentialing standards. The 
challenge is to find a pathway that accommodates institutional realities but 
invites innovation and opens new territory. An electronic publishing 
initiative must meet three basic conditions: art history's rigorous and 
distinctive requirements relating to images; the discipline's historiographical 


tradition of individual scholarship; and university standards of tenure and 
promotion, which value peer-reviewed publications. 


This part of the report identifies two areas where electronic publishing 
initiatives would offer art history important benefits and respond to 
limitations of print publications: scholarly journals and collaborative, large- 
scale projects such as collection catalogues and catalogues raisonnés. 


The Rise of Digital Art History 


Art history is not only ripe for electronic publication but can push the 
enterprise in new directions with benefits for a wide variety of illustrated 
works. First, the discipline has developed digital competency due to 
profound changes in the classroom, where digital images are well on their 
way to supplanting 35mm slides. The electronic classroom has cultivated a 
relatively high degree of digital literacy among art historians of all 
generations who have learned the mechanics of digital teaching. Such a 
scholar can download images from the web, resize them, enlarge details, 
adjust the color and import the images into slide lectures. She scans, knows 
about pixels, tiffs and jpegs, uses PhotoShop, PowerPoint, Luna Insight, 
and ARTstor as well as its offline viewer, takes digital pictures and archives 
them in multiple formats suitable for the web, classroom projection, and 
publication. 


Digital teaching has not only created digital competence; it has stimulated 
the development and application of tools to simulate and enhance the 
experience of viewing art and architecture in ways impossible to achieve 
with slides. These tools make it possible to unfurl scrolls, move through 
buildings, zoom in on details, overlay different states of an etching, track 
the build-up of a painting, animate structural forces, navigate 3-D 
reconstructions of ruins, model an unbuilt design, and map archaeological 
sites. These examples do not represent exotic, high-end technical toys. They 
are increasingly commonplace features of digital teaching, museum 
presentation, and tools of research and analysis, but cannot be well 
accommodated on the static printed page. Their spreading application is 
creating a demand for electronic publishing outlets. 


Art history is characterized by a computer-literate professoriate, an 
established commitment to digital presentation, and an appreciation of the 
analytic potential of electronic tools. These tools are yielding new 
perspectives on the objects of study, but now the only place they can be 
deployed, and their evidence shared fully, is in the classroom. Incubated in 
digital laboratories, electronically enhanced research is secured by 
university passwords that make it inaccessible to outsiders. Publishable 


work needs to be lifted from university silos and made accessible to the 
scholarly community with a stake in its content. 


Problems of Transition 


Scholars repeatedly raise several basic concerns about electronic 
publication that must be addressed before the discipline can move forward. 
Art historians will not—and need not—surrender the pleasure of slowly 
reading a beautifully illustrated book, a pleasure not likely to be replicated 
in the electronic realm. Some worry that the electronic medium imposes, as 
it were, a cognitive style that favors scanning over close reading and 
modular information over holistic argument, but the growing range of 
electronic materials will gradually refute this technologically determinist 
position. Scholars in this study were prepared to believe that distinctive 
benefits will emerge from electronic publication, but flagged practical, 
professional, and disciplinary concerns summarized below. Their concerns 
may be understood as problems of transition in developing a new 
framework of scholarly communication. 


Image Quality 


Image quality is a decisive consideration in art history publishing. While 
image quality will require constant vigilance, continuing technological 
improvements highlight the advantages of digital illustrations over their 
print analogs in terms of color, interactivity, and quantity. Color is a rare 
luxury in scholarly print publications (exhibition catalogues are the 
exception), but color in online publications adds no extra cost. Zooming and 
panning tools make it possible to illustrate an argument with a thoroughness 
rarely achieved in print and fulfill the art historian’s singular desire to 
enlarge details and move through buildings. Of course there are costs, still 
unquantified, of online illustration programs, but costs are not based on the 
use of color, resolution, or digital enhancements such as magnification. As a 
result, electronic publications promise sumptuous, richly detailed, and 
interactive color illustration programs unparalleled in print form. 


Copyright Access 


As set forth in Part II of this report, the regime of copyright restrictions has 
limited access to digital images and thwarted the potential to reach an 
expanding audience on the World Wide Web. Electronic publication 


requires still more than access to images. For the truly dynamic way we 
propose to use images, licenses must grant liberal terms of use. 


Owners of works of art and images of them have a strong attachment to the 
integrity of the works, and copyright licenses habitually insist that images 
may not be cropped, rotated, animated, or manipulated in publication. 
When the heuristic value of interactive images to the works of art can be 
shown consistently, this objection can be expected to fall away. 


Credentialing and Academic Quality 


Because born-digital publications of monographic scope do not now exist in 
the field, it is not clear if they would be accorded the same weight in tenure 
review as a printed book. Nevertheless, the perception that digital 
publications will be considered lesser contributions threatens to create a 
self-reinforcing resistance to such initiatives. This situation is likely to be 
changed by two dynamics. First, the increasing capacity of digital print-on- 
demand may succeed in erasing our awareness of a manuscript’s electronic 
origins. E-books will cease to seem a breed apart and join a continuum of 
books with varying production values. A 2006 University of California 
study envisioned this outcome: "because print on demand technology 
makes it possible cost effectively to produce high-quality print versions of 
rigorous reviewed digital-first or digital-only publications, print publication 
is no longer a meaningful surrogate for peer review and quality of imprint." 
[footnote] Second, the desire to publish will cause scholars to readjust their 
expectations in response to market forces: shrinking opportunities to 
publish traditional print monographs will send authors to other publishing 
outlets. If the discipline creates properly vetted and enhanced electronic 
alternatives, they will attract top manuscripts and the publications will have 
credibility with tenure committees.[footnote] Our proposal to use the 
journals as a portal seeks to mitigate professional concerns. 

See the report on Scholarly Book Publishing endorsed by the University of 
California Academic Council on April 19, 2006, at 

scsc.0506.pdf. Comparing the print and online versions of his book City of 
Bits, William J. Mitchell noted the distinction between the precise design 
control over the printed book and the variable appearance of the online 


version depending on browsers and other factors. He casts the issue as 
producer control of the book versus user personalization online. This 
formulation suggests a future scenario in which the customer/reader will 
have a choice of different production standards and price points when 
downloading online material. See Mitchell, "Homer to Home Page: 
Designing Digital Books," in Rethinking Media Change: The Aesthetics of 
Transition, ed. David Thorburn and Henry Jenkins (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 2003), 209-10. 

The first Gutenberg-e authors have been tenured on the basis of electronic 
monographs. See Patrick Manning, "Gutenberg-e: Electronic Entry to the 
Historical Professoriate," American Historical Review December 2004, 
1505-26. 


Cost 


There are warnings that digital monographs are not cheaper to produce than 
books. Clifford Lynch points out electronic monographs displace costs from 
the publishers to the scholar and site manager: "the economic dilemma of 
the monograph has not been solved, but only rearranged."[footnote] The 
maturing of technology and software, the refinement of authoring tools and 
image viewers, and the development of other scalable models promise to 
reduce costs. Art history stands to benefit from the trailblazing 
organizations that found a sustainable e-publishing model by using a 
subscription-based distribution system and aggregating related material. 
Clifford Lynch, "The Scholarly Monograph’s Descendants" (1997), 


Preservation 


The permanent preservation and access to digital materials is a major 
concern of scholars who regularly experience the complications of 
upgrading software and migrating data to new formats. The launch of 
Portico, an electronic archiving service supported by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, Itkaka, the Library of Congress and JSTOR, in 2005 offers a 
large-scale solution to this structural problem. As news of Portico’s work 
permeates the scholarly community, the question of preservation and 


permanent access will retreat, and migrating data will become a standard 
operation of cyberinfrastructure.[ footnote | 

See http://www.portico.org/. Defunct links remain another problem, but 
software tools are available and will presumably evolve to clean up link-rot, 
William J. Mitchell’s colorful word. Also see the Draft Report of the ACLS 
Commission on Cyberinfrastructure for the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, November 5, 2005, at 


Versioning and the Historiographic Record 


Wikipedia’s model of collective authorship combined with the ease of 
revising digital files gives rise to a fear that the updating of content, or 
versioning, will blur the historiographic record and obscure the stance of a 
scholar at a given moment in time. Claims that electronic publication will 
nullify the concept of the author and integrity of the text, in an extreme 
variant of intertextuality, have a futuristic quality and suppose that 
technology determines outcomes. It is the case that scholars can determine 
applications of the medium that best serve their goals if they take charge of 
such efforts. Hypertext, as an example, is well suited to capture 
historiographical shifts and register disputes over dates, attributions, and 
interpretations.[footnote | 

ARTstor is developing a capacity to update image cataloguing information 
and track what James Shulman calls the "archaeology" of the image. On the 
use of hypertext in presenting literary variants, see Luca Toschi, "Hypertext 
and Authorship," in The Future of the Book, ed. by Geoffrey Nunberg 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 169-207. 


It is instructive to recall the contested authority of printed books in early 
modern Europe. As Adrian Johns elaborates in his study of seventeenth- 
century England, books originally had weak claims on truth in part because 
of the multi-step publishing process, which subjected the author’s 
manuscript to manipulation by type setters, printers, binders and other 
players.[footnote] A print culture was formed that regulated a potentially 
permissive process and established the authority of the text and credibility 
of the author—a project so effective that teachers must now teach students 
to question the truth of the printed word. The early modern history of print 


culture underscores the power of social structures to shape new forms of 
communication and suggests that scholars have an important role to play in 
the still formative phase of electronic publication. 

Adrian Johns, The Nature of the Book. Print and Knowledge in the Making 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998). 


Journals as Portals of Electronic Publication 


The field of art and architectural history has two journals of record: the Art 
Bulletin and the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians (JSAH). 
They are underused resources. Although modestly funded, the journals 
represent significant investments in scholarly capital and have the potential 
to play a larger role in the dissemination of knowledge through electronic 
extensions. The word extension is used advisedly to underscore the 
preservation of the print journal and provision of supplementary material 
online. A disclosure is warranted here. The authors of this report are closely 
associated with the journals: Mariét Westermann just completed a four-year 
term as Reviews Editor of the Art Bulletin, and Hilary Ballon recently 
began a three-year term as Editor of JSAH. 


First, meet the protagonists. Art Bulletin and JSAH are peer-reviewed 
quarterlies published by scholarly societies, the College Art Association 
and the Society of Architectural Historians, respectively. Art Bulletin was 
founded in 1913, JSAH in 1947. At present back issues are available 
through JSTOR, but the current issues are not published digitally. The 
editors and book review editors are scholars in the discipline; their editorial 
appointments are a service to the profession and carry no compensation. 
The peer reviewers and authors are also unpaid. Thus the content of the 
journal is evaluated, selected, and developmentally edited with volunteer 
labor. 


Both journals encompass the full scope of the discipline. They set no 
geographic, chronological, or methodological limits. Art Bulletin publishes 
articles in all spheres of art history with occasional articles on architectural 
history. JSAH addresses the built environment broadly defined, including 
landscape, urbanism and planning as well as architecture and theory. They 
publish medium-length articles and reviews. Art Bulletin publishes on 
average 7 articles per issue, or 28 articles per year; the articles average 10- 
12,000 words, with a maximum of 20,000 words on occasion. The review 
section is limited to books and has a highly selective approach; each issue 
has 6-8 reviews, some covering two or more books. (A companion online 
publication, caa.reviews, is more comprehensive.) JSAH publishes fewer 
articles, 4 per issue, for 16 per year, each also 10-12,000 words on average. 


It has a more extensive review section that covers multimedia, books, and 
exhibitions; websites have just been added. Both journals occasionally 
include special sections or "interventions." Recent features have examined 
the state of Renaissance art history, debated the interpretation of a single 
painting, and considered the linkages between architectural history and 
other fields. Both journals are extensively illustrated in black and white, 
with some color in Art Bulletin. A typical issue, March 2006 for example, 
has 146 illustrations of which 7 are in color. JSAH will have its first four- 
color illustrations in the December 2006 issue. 


The argument to expand the scope of the journals with electronic extensions 
addresses peer-reviewed credentialing, access, and cost. This section 
expands on the following points. 


1. The journals are edited by scholars and have effective and respected 
systems of peer review that guarantee high standards of scholarship. 
Their imprimatur therefore confers prestige and has value in tenure 
and promotion decisions. 

2. The journals are a shared resource of the discipline, international in 
scope, and can provide better access to electronically generated work 
now contained in university silos. 

3. The journals offer a cost-effective method of scholarly publication by 
reducing layout and design costs, by imposing a standardized design 
template, and by offering a circulation that exceeds the average print 
run of books in the field. 


This recommendation is in part a tactical response to the realities of 
university promotion and tenure. Books are required for tenure in art 
history; depending on the institution, one or two books are expected. But 
the university imperative to publish books is at odds with the dynamics of 
publishing. The problem is not that publishers are abandoning art history, 
but their search for larger, cross-over audiences has disadvantaged 
monographs that primarily address a subfield and favored wider-ranging 
books typically by seasoned scholars. The widespread perception by art 
historians of a publishing "crisis" is connected specifically to the declining 
interest of publishers in scholarly monographs, which is the pertinent, 
tenure-making genre. 


The current situation satisfies none of the stakeholders. Junior scholars 
experience a disconnect between the types of scholarly monographs 
required to demonstrate their expertise and considered appropriate for 
tenure, and the types of books editors are looking to publish. Publishers 
insist on the distinction between editorial decisions and judgments of 
academic quality, which is what tenure is about. They say it is wrong to use 
publishing choices as a surrogate for tenure review. The university press, in 
other words, should not be the tenure gatekeeper. Senior scholars are caught 
in the middle. Eager to support junior colleagues and former students, they 
may push for premature publication of manuscripts. Even so, they lament 
the rush to publish work before it has fully matured, expecting books to 
meet a high standard of intellectual argument and depth of research. 
[footnote] 

This paragraph draws on the focused sessions we convened with scholars at 
different stages of their career and with art history editors. They are 
discussed at greater length in Parts II] and [LV of Lawrence T. McGill's 


Architecture. 


Despite different perspectives and an unwavering devotion to books, 
scholars and publishers agree on several basic points: not all scholarship is 
suitable for publication as a book; credentialing considerations are 
unnecessarily fixated on the format of the book; an expanded range of 
publications, including long articles, would enrich the discipline and benefit 
scholars; and electronic publications, if properly vetted and produced well, 
ought to be recognized by tenure committees as well as authors as outlets 
for serious scholarship. These considerations point to the journals of record 
as viable portals of electronic publication with an expanded range of types 
of publication. 


The journals rely on a proven, well-respected peer review system that 
upholds rigorous standards of scholarship. The system involves a large 
network of scholars that distributes the burden of reviewing and 
responsibility of enforcing professional and scholarly standards across the 
field.[footnote] Our research found a high degree of confidence in the 
double-blind peer review system of the journals, indeed, a higher degree of 
confidence than in the review system of the university presses. This 


confidence relates in part to the thoroughness of peer review of articles. As 
one scholar put it, there is greater density and stringency in peer review of 
article manuscripts than of book manuscripts. Another factor is the different 
way peer review operates in journal and book publishing. Most journal 
submissions undergo peer review; most submitted book manuscripts do not. 
Book editors work in a curatorial mode, shaping a line to realize an editorial 
vision. Their major decision point comes before peer review, which tends to 
serve a validating role. As one editor put it, "If I send a book manuscript out 
for review, I like it. I want a peer review to tell me how to make it better." 
Peer review for a journal is more influential in determining whether a 
submission is published. Moreover, the journal editor is often deeply 
involved in developmental editing to implement the recommended revisions 
whereas book editors and editorial boards place greater weight on the 
author's initiative in responding to the peer report. These procedural 
differences in the use of peer review flow from different missions. The 
journals serve the field as a whole and are meant to represent its eclectic 
range; the job of book editors is to create a well-defined list, develop a 
brand identity, and make a strong contribution to a particular niche. 
Following a similar line of analysis, a recent report on Scholarly Book 
Publishing endorsed by the University of California Academic Council 
recommends experimentation with new publishing models that fully 
leverage scholarly editorial expertise and digital technologies. See The Case 
of Scholarly Book Publishing, University of California Academic Council's 
Special Committee on Scholarly Communication, April 19, 2006, 


scsc.0506.pdf. 


Scholars often seek to publish in Art Bulletin and JSAH because their 
scholarly leadership, editorial guidance and effective peer-review system 
offer credentialing benefits and prestige. The credentialing benefits are 
constrained since journal articles are generally not sufficient for tenure in 
research universities; nevertheless, the imprimatur of these journals is 
valued. Does it follow that the book-length publication must appear in the 
shape of a traditional book? Our research showed that scholars would 
welcome alternative presentations of book-length arguments, that is 
properly vetted electronic editions with the option to print the text on 


demand, as long as the material could be afforded the same preservation 
and permanent access that books now enjoy. 


Our argument thus proceeds from the premises that a book-length 
publication need not be a book, and that it is possible to combine the merits 
of journal peer review with the requirements of book-length argumentation 
in an electronic extension of the journal. The core requirements are that the 
electronic extension maintain the journal's high standards of peer review 
and access is permanent. Under these circumstances, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the reputational value of the journals will carry over from the 
print format to its electronic extension. 


A second asset of the journals of record is their discipline-wide reach, 
which stems from their role as a shared resource, bridging departments, 
universities, and countries. While their contents are published in English, 
the contributors and subscribers are international. As a result, journals can 
overcome the limitations built into the first phase of digital experimentation 
conducted in university media labs. These labs have hatched dozens of 
fascinating projects related to art and architectural history. Some of this 
work is geared for teaching, but other projects are research oriented, should 
be disseminated, and are coming up against the limits of print publication 
which cannot accommodate certain digital proofs, such as 3-D models, 
QuickTime videos and other animation sequences. This work is sequestered 
in gate-restricted sites, but even if all access barriers were removed and one 
could freely enter the websites of university labs, it would still be desirable 
to publish the work. Publication involves a vetting and editorial process that 
benefits the work, and publication positions it in a prominent disciplinary 
context. Both the technology and the digital competence of art historians 
have reached a level permitting digital work to move from the domain of 
technical experts into that of art history, where the technology itself 
becomes transparent and the focus is on the scholarly content. Thanks to 
remarkable advances in a short period, we are poised to introduce digital 
research into scholar-driven vehicles where subject experts can access and 
evaluate the work. 


Cost is a third factor that makes journal publication attractive. The journals 
famously have a lean cost structure; indeed it is the envy of book 


publishers, which have much higher fixed costs. Lynne Withey, Director of 
the University of California Press, has pointed to journals as a low-cost 
model of publication and has recommended the adoption of the journal 
model as a cost-lowering strategy for some university press lines, with the 
editorial process transferred from professional editors to faculty. While 
Withey's proposal may strike scholars as a way to extract more unpaid labor 
from the professoriate, we can recognize the economies and other benefits 
afforded in particular by the design and distribution system of journals, as 
well as the benefits to the field of scholar-driven editorial policies. 
[footnote] 

Lynne Withey, "Crises and Opportunities: The Futures of Scholarly 
Publishing" (2003), ACLS Occasional Paper No. 57, 

California is granting leave time to faculty who function as acquisition 
editors for the university press is an encouraging development. 


Design expenditures are necessary in any illustrated publication, whether 
the format be book, journal or online. Books, however, are especially 
expensive in part because each one gets a customized design whereas 
journals lower design costs by imposing a design template to which all 
articles conform. The streamlined, formulaic approach of the journal is 
transferable to the electronic domain, and the development of so-called 
authoring tools, such as those devised by Gutenberg-e and the History E- 
Book Project, might capture further economies.| footnote] 

For Gutenberg-e, see http://www. gutenberg-e.org/; on the XML tools and 
capabilities of the ACLS History E-Book Project, see 
http://www.historyebook.org/xml-books.html. 


Another cost factor relates to distribution, print run, and audience. Our 
survey of art history editors revealed that the average print run for a 
scholarly art history book in 2005 was 1,200 copies, down 33 percent from 
1995 when the average print run was 1,781. As indicated in Part IJ on the 
Image Economy, art history books are not yet able to capture the cost 
efficiencies afforded by digital, print-on-demand publication nor can they 
tap the benefits of expanding access to readers and prolonging the sales life 
of a book that publishers and authors in other fields are beginning to derive 
from the internet. The costly dynamic driven by offset printing and 


inventory costs may be altered as print-on—demand becomes a viable 
alternative. In the current environment, however, economic factors mean 
that book publishing does not serve all types of scholarship, some of which 
by definition and in fulfillment of its purpose targets a limited audience of 
experts. 


A virtue of journal publishing and its subscription system is that it 
distributes the cost of scholarly publication across an entire field and does 
not penalize subfields with small audiences. When you subscribe to Art 
Bulletin, you support endangered and emerging fields with limited 
audiences as well as large fields with popular appeal. One scholar reported 
that book editors were wary of titles in African art because of the limited 
audience for this subject. This may be a rational criterion in the book 
business, but it is irrational in terms of scholarship, which should push into 
new areas where audiences have not yet formed. The journals are not 
oblivious to their audience, but their scope is universal, their contents 
scholar-driven, and they can publish scholarship that book publishers 
cannot afford to do. The subscription base of the journals substantially 
exceeds the print run of the typical university press book. The average print 
run of the Art Bulletin is 11,000; JSAH is 4,000, compared to 1,200 copies 
of the scholarly art history book. These subscription lists offer the basis for 
a self-sustaining business model, as the ACLS History E-Book Project has 
demonstrated. 


It is true that CAA and SAH would have to reformulate the benefits of 
membership and adjust their budgets if their journals were made available 
through university subscriptions and did not require individual 
subscriptions, but this problem is soluble. As proposed here, the electronic 
issue would complement, not replace, the print journal. Surely scholars will 
continue to value the convenience of receiving a personal hardcopy. Both 
sponsoring societies offer a rich array of other membership benefits, 
including an annual conference, job listings, and scholar-led trips. Many 
other scholarly societies have made this transition, and we can learn from 
their successful examples. And digital publication serves the scholarly 
mission of the societies by extending access to the journal from the 
discipline-restricted circle of society members to university citizens at large 
as well as other subscribers. 


To summarize, the following factors recommend journals as portals of 
electronic publication. 


1. The high quality of the journals and rigorous, scholar-driven editorial 
process has value in tenure and promotion decisions. 

2. As a shared resource of the discipline, the journals can provide better 
access to electronically generated work now contained in restricted 
websites. 

3. The journals offer a cost-effective method of scholarly publication and 
reach a wider audience than printed monographs. 


Journal Extensions: Specific Applications 


The proposal is not to duplicate printed journals with an online simulacrum, 
but rather to develop extensions of the print journals of record with 
supplementary materials. Many journals have stepped into the digital realm 
by replicating the print version online. Given the value placed on image 
quality in art history and the interactive tools available for image display, it 
is incumbent on the journals to go beyond replication of the printed page 
and to take advantage of the special opportunities presented by the 
electronic environment. It is possible for electronic publication to 
accomplish things unavailable or unaffordable in print: color illustrations, 
zooming and panning, search engines, hyperlinks, and tagging, as well as 
other tools to be developed in the years ahead. 


Scholarship comes in various forms, not all amenable to a 20-page article or 
full- treatment book, the restrictive options prevailing in print. The goal of 
electronic journal extensions is to open up a more diversified field of 
scholarly genres and formats: texts of varying length and layered with 
networked links and new possibilities for active scholarly dialogue. Over 
time the journals will discover many ways to take advantage of the 
electronic space, but at the outset four types of material seem appropriate 
for an online venue. 


Research with Digital Tools 


The Cultural VR Lab at UCLA produces 3-D computer models of historic 
environments. Its website (cvrlab.org) allows only a glimpse of their 
reconstructions of the Colosseum and Roman Forum, and the related 
publications have mostly appeared in volumes focused on technology and 
digital imaging. This research should reach the relevant scholarly 
community as well as digital modelers and technicians. Scholars are now 
working with fly-throughs, videos, and real-time tools, overlays and 
enlargements that are optimally viewed electronically rather than 
fragmented and frozen in a single frame. The proliferation of websites and 
media labs suggests there is a pent-up demand to publish digitally based 
research that now has no discipline-wide outlet. Not publishing this new 


research inhibits the growth of the field and discourages further digital 
research. 


Extended, Networked Articles 


The journals have implied word limits on what they publish. Articles 
average 11,000 words. To maintain wide-ranging coverage and distribute 
the benefits of publication, the journals limit repeat publication by any one 
author. Although the editors have wide discretion, traditional policies and 
parameters discourage manuscripts longer than 15,000 words, large 
illustration programs, and supplementary material, such as documents or 
quantitative data. The need for more flexibility is indicated by the following 
recent submissions at JSAH: 1) an argument based on building dimensions 
requiring extensive numerical proofs, akin to data sets in a mathematical 
journal; 2) manuscripts in two parts, each the length of a standard article; 3) 
an argument dependent on a copious illustration program including a series 
of stills that should be presented as an animation. The electronic extension 
could accommodate unusually long texts and supplementary material, 
including source material and annotated catalogues. 


Electronic Monographs 


The monograph remains the foundation of scholarship. It contributes new 
knowledge, regenerates fields, and serves as the training ground of scholars 
who become experienced in the rigors of research, forceful analysis and 
clear writing through the preparation of monographs, many of which begin 
as dissertations. The necessity and benefits of monographic studies 
continue, even if they are not always viable business propositions for book 
publishers. Journals should step in and meet this growing need by 
publishing book-length monographs.|[footnote] In fact, many journal articles 
are based on dissertations. Young scholars often revise a dissertation 
chapter and publish it as a journal article. In the present publishing climate, 
their aspirations to publish a book will be increasingly frustrated. Some 
may give up, and good work will not be published. Some may decide to 
break a manuscript into parts and publish a series of articles dispersed in 
different journals over time, which would make it difficult for readers to 


follow the thread of the argument, and in other cases, the scale of thinking 
might shrink if authors cannot publish a full-scale argument. Both authors 
and readers would benefit from publishing the monograph as a whole, not 
in fragments. 

On July 13, 2006, Rice University Press, which shut down in 1996, 
announced its revival as a fully digital press and targeted art history because 
the field has been adversely affected by high printing costs. While several 
presses are beginning to launch electronic book initiatives, to the best of our 
knowledge, Rice University Press is the first such effort in art history. 


Although the word e-book has passed in common usage, it implies a format 
that fails to maximize digital opportunities. The British Library's Turning 
the Pages™ program vividly demonstrates the gap between book and web 
publication.[footnote] Turning the Pages™ simulates the reading 
experience; you enact with the mouse the action of turning a page. This 
presentation creates a marvelous simulacrum of a book, but it also 
dramatizes the mismatch between the page-turning experience of book 
reading and the scrolling and clicking modes of digital reading. We have 
passed the point when posting digitized print pages will suffice. Art history 
journals should aim to capture opportunities uniquely available with online 
presentations: plentiful color illustrations; the ability to magnify details and 
animate and overlay images; search engines and hyperlinks that provide 
easy access to notes, bibliography, archival sources, and websites. 

See http://www.bl.uk/onlinegallery/ttp/ttpbooks.html. 


The College Art Association published a book series known as CAA 
Monographs, and its demise is relevant to consider here. CAA published 56 
titles, roughly one title per year between the start of the series in the 1940s 
and its termination in 1998. CAA ended the series because of cost and 
commercial factors: it could not find a press to distribute the books, sales 
were limited, publishing costs were high, and subsidies were inadequate to 
cover costs. CAA Monographs aimed to do the same thing as university 
presses, namely publish books, but it could not compete: the university 
press conferred more prestige and offered higher production values. The 
proposal here is not to reproduce CAA Monographs and compete with the 
university presses but to do something distinct by moving into an arena the 


presses are vacating and by enriching texts with valuable digital 
enhancements. 


Responsive Projects 


Electronic publication opens up new dialogic possibilities that do not now 
exist in art history. The moderated online forums on the American 
Historical Review website allow historians to exchange comments on 
selected topics. This stimulating model drives home Patrick Bazin's point 
that electronic publication involves "a reconfiguration centered no longer 
around a founding object [i. e., the book], but around the very process of 
reading." [footnote] Art Bulletin and JSAH might devote online forums to 
discuss important exhibitions. One frustration of the long lead time imposed 
by printing schedules is that exhibition reviews appear after the exhibition 
has closed. If a review were published online while an exhibition was on 
the walls, both the review and the exhibition would have greater impact as a 
stimulus for thought and discussion. 

Patrick Bazin, "Toward Metareading," in The Future of the Book, 153. 


Word and Image Synchronized 


Existing digital publications have failed to serve art history well. This is 
understandable: no other discipline attaches the same value to the image— 
its quality and interactivity—or requires the tight interlocking of image and 
text. Most e-publications, both books and journals, are in pdf format, 
reflecting their origins in print. Under these conditions, image quality 
deteriorates, the page is static, and special viewing tools can not be 
deployed. The clickable in-page images in some recent e-publications are 
an immense improvement. Clicking on the thumbnail image enlarges it and 
allows for zooming and panning, but the full-frame image on a white 
backdrop fills the entire screen and the text disappears. 


The substitutional relation of word and image may suffice in some fields, 
but not in art history, where images are integral to the investigation, not 
purely demonstrative. Text directs your attention to the image, and the two 
interlock. On the printed page, layout constraints often cause text and image 
to fall out of sync; reading involves a multifinger procedure to bookmark 
scattered illustrations. This constraint need not exist online, where a 
simultaneous on-screen presence of text and image can be maintained. The 
relationship of word and image might be rethought for the computer screen 
to take advantage of its horizontal orientation. Today, screen displays 
remain beholden to the printed page, leaving empty space on the margins of 
an on-screen text page. The width of the computer screen could be usefully 
harnessed to allow for split screens with adjacent but separately 
maneuverable pages of text and image. 


The ARTstor offline viewer offers exemplary features that could be the 
basis for a parallel text-image display. A screen could be divided in two 
parts, a text window next to an image window equipped with ARTstor's 
array of viewer tools to zoom and pan, view QuickTime videos, and 
perhaps in the future 3-D models, animations and other simulations. This 
split-screen arrangement would allow the reader to read the text while 
moving the images backward and forward as warranted by the author's 
argument and the reader's curiosity. An additional window might have 
thumbnail slides as a navigational aide through a large illustration program. 
Tk3 Author software also offers flexible screen layouts and permits 


assemblage of multimedia. However, its polytextuality—the mixing of 
multiple media—lacks the specific emphasis on high-quality images and 
image viewing tools that distinguish ARTstor and are demanded by art and 
architectural history.[ footnote | 

The art historical community has a stake in screen display not only as an 
instrumental matter and extension of the disciplinary interest in visual 
appearance but also a conceptual issue. The Albertian conception of the 
picture as an open window informed the development of the virtual window 
of the computer screen. Anne Friedberg argues that "the 'Windows' trope in 
computer software has become emblematic of the collapse of the single 
viewpoint, relying on the model of a window that we can't see through; 
windows that overlap, obscure." See her essay, "The Virtual Window," in 
Rethinking Media Change, 347, a prelude to her forthcoming book of the 
same title (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2006). 


ARTstor is likely to be vital in developing the full potential of electronic 
publishing in the arts. Although not a publisher, ARTstor offers a 
sophisticated viewing tool and is the dominant provider of digital images. 
Its successful strategy of eliminating redundancy by building a central 
image repository also pertains to electronic publishing where the high 
hurdles in art history have had the demonstrable effect of barring scholarly 
journals and publishers from entering the field, and where the formidable 
challenges and costs specific to art history are too great for underresourced 
journals and scholarly societies to meet individually. 


Collaborative and Museum Publications 


Electronic publication has the potential to rejuvenate the catalogue, now the 
staid dowager queen of art history scholarship. Catalogues raisonnés, 
museum collection catalogues, and exhibition catalogues—the three types 
of catalogues differ in scope but not in concept. They are collaborative in 
nature, usually large in scale, and intensive in focus. Their distinguishing 
feature is close analysis of individual works of art, with exhaustive and 
current data on dating, authorship, quality, condition, interpretation, and 
provenance, among other things. 


The catalogue raisonné embodies the scholarly values of exactitude and 
thoroughness. It aspires to document an artist's complete oeuvre, which not 
infrequently involves locating and documenting a thousand or more works 
of art, a prodigious effort extending over a decade or more. Publication of 
catalogues raisonnés, often in multiple volumes, is invariably costly, yet 
immediately upon publication, they fall out of date: an unknown work 
surfaces, a date is revised, an attribution is challenged, ownership changes. 
There is no efficient way to collect and communicate corrections once the 
catalogue is published. 


Research and publication are independent, sequential steps in the prevailing 
print-world scenario, but catalogues are precisely the sort of scholarship 
that would be enhanced by a more dynamic electronic process that allowed 
research and publication to overlap and inform one another in a feedback 
loop. Partial publication would elicit response, which in turn would enrich 
subsequent entries or assists in sleuthing out other works of art. Electronic 
communication would mobilize a more organic connection between 
research and publication, with data collection, incremental publication, and 
correction and revision occurring simultaneously under the close 
supervision of an editor. Collaborative software allows contributors to work 
in a collective online space that promotes the exchange of information and 
ideas. As catalogue sections are completed, they could be electronically 
published; no need to wait for the entire corpus to be completed before 
publication, which could take many years. Editors of electronic catalogues 
could regularly correct misinformation, report on disputed attributions, 
update bibliography, and detail the historiographical record as it changes 


over time. Readers could gain access to information in a timelier manner 
and could target their research with tagging and search engines that surpass 
print indexes. With a click, the researcher could group works by date, 
subject, medium, or location. As other fields have discovered, document 
collections and primary source materials, such as artists' correspondence, 
criticism, and sales records, are also prime candidates for electronic 
publication because data-mining tools increase their research value. 


Electronic publication need not surrender the individual authorial voice to a 
nameless, collective mind along the lines of Wikipedia. Scholars could set 
the ground rules so that collaboration unfolds under editorial supervision 
and revising preserves rather than effaces variant editions and changing 
thoughts.[footnote] Indeed, it is easy to imagine the online catalogue as a 
more resonant framework to record differentiated voices, changing 
judgments, and the growth of knowledge. 

On the benefits and risks of the Wikipedia model for scholarship, see Roy 
Rosenzweig, "Can History Be Open Source? Wikipedia and the Future of 
the Past," Journal of American History 93 no. 1 (June 2006), 117-46. For a 
vigorous critique of Wikipedia and the responses it elicited, see Jaron 
Lanier, "Digital Maoism: The Hazards of New Online Collectivism," May 
30, 2006 and June 8, 2006, Edge, http://www.edge.org/archive.html. 


Museum Publications 


Art history is fortunate to have two institutional bases, the museum and 
university, which enrich the field in different ways. Curators may feel their 
authority infringed by the rising importance of education, development, and 
design departments, but one of the unequivocally salutary aspects of the 
exhibition boom that characterizes modern museum culture is the growing 
collaboration of scholars from the museum and university worlds.| footnote | 
The exhibition and its catalogue constitute a vibrant intersecting space 
between the museum and the university, and the increase in the number of 
exhibition catalogues has created opportunities for academic art historians, 
who are often asked to contribute expertise and catalogue essays. 

The increasing emphasis on temporary shows rather than collection 
publication has curtailed research opportunities for most curators, although 
well-funded institutions such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 


National Gallery of Art, and the Getty Museum have continued to publish 
significant collection catalogues and curatorial journals. 


The remarkable and continuing growth of museum exhibitions with large 
audiences and handsomely produced catalogues presents a singular resource 
for art historians and their publishers. Exhibition catalogues give scholars 
access to a wider readership than is available with other scholarly 
publications, and their copious, full-color illustrations give substance and 
pleasure to close readings of art works. As Part I of this report indicates, 
exhibition catalogues have become a mainstay of some university press lists 
because, unlike the monograph with its dwindling sales, the catalogue 
comes with a good business plan: a publication subvention, guaranteed 
advance sales, free advertising, and fewer copyright issues, many of which 
were resolved in exhibition planning. (Fifty percent of the biggest 
university press art history list is devoted to catalogues.) Notwithstanding 
the attractions of catalogues to authors, publishers, and the public, the full 
potential of the genre has not been exploited. 


It is important to recognize that catalogues serve two distinct audiences: the 
museumgoing public and the scholarly community of art historians and 
curators. Access to a large, intellectually curious public is one of the great 
assets of art history, and the exhibition catalogue is the primary vehicle 
through which that connection is made. It is worth asking if the catalogue 
best serves the needs of its two-part audience. There are very good 
scholarly, educational, and business reasons for museums to continue to 
coordinate the publication of catalogues with the opening of the exhibit. 
Nevertheless, the limits such a schedule imposes on the scholarly potential 
of catalogues encourage rethinking how exhibition publications might 
better fulfill their potential as sites of collaboration between museum- and 
university-based scholars. 


One problem with the current system is that tight publishing deadlines 
driven by exhibition schedules require catalogues to limit or bypass the 
time-consuming process of peer review. Content editing often falls in the 
lap of an overextended curator preoccupied with the exhibition itself, and 
time constraints often preclude the developmental editing that normally 
improves manuscripts. Thus, although university presses publish these 


books, exhibition catalogues are fast-tracked and vetted less stringently than 
most monographs. As a result, catalogues are inconsistent in quality, and 
academic scholars find that their catalogue essays do not weigh heavily in 
tenure and promotion review. When asked if it is possible to extend the 
benefits of peer review to museum-based publications, the answer is usually 
negative. Scholars, curators, and editors expressed keen awareness of these 
drawbacks of exhibition publications. Junior as well as senior scholars 
would like top-quality museum publication to be taken more seriously in 
the academic review process. Such regard would be likely to follow if 
museum publications were more consistently peer reviewed. 


A second concern arises from the publication of exhibition catalogues 
before the events they describe. As a result, the content of the book is 
uninformed by the exhibition itself. Exhibition catalogues generally 
comprise two parts: a set of essays aimed at a wide audience and addressing 
overarching themes, and a catalogue of the exhibited work, which is 
primarily for specialists. Except for the organizing curators, who have 
scoured collections in selecting objects to exhibit, most book contributors 
compose their texts without benefit of studying the work firsthand. The 
entries, having been written before the exhibition is assembled, cannot 
capture the important insights to be derived from comparative study of the 
works nor reflect the varied expertise of academics, curators, conservators, 
frame experts, and other specialists that the museum convenes. 


The catalogue would be more useful if updated to reflect new information 
and insights developed over the course of an exhibition. Electronic 
publication offers a flexible format suited for the iterative thought process 
exhibitions set in motion. The pre-exhibition book might be accompanied 
by a digital extension on a museum website that serves as a portal for 
scholarship pertaining to the exhibition. The website could accommodate 
ongoing cataloguing, provide an interactive space to discuss exhibition- 
related issues, and allow curators and academic art historians to exchange 
their specialized knowledge. The well-trained scholars who work as 
curators are often frustrated by the limited opportunities they are afforded to 
pursue serious research. Museums invest heavily in exhibitions. These 
investments should be capitalized on by taking greater advantage of the 
exhibitions as sites of research and expanding the participation of curators 


in scholarly endeavors. Online publication could support these goals and 
take advantage of the considerable expertise in image display and analysis 
developed by museum education and design departments. 


It should be acknowledged that museums already foster scholarly and 
intellectual exchange in various ways. In-house curators frequently engage 
guest curators and catalogue contributors from the academic community. 
Exhibition and installation planning grants of the kind provided by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and the American Federation of 
the Arts rely on close cooperation between host museums and external 
curators and scholars. This kind of productive exchange frequently 
continues during the run of the exhibitions or on the occasion of 
reinstallations. Well-resourced museums from the National Gallery of Art 
and the Metropolitan Museum to the Clark Art Institute and the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum hold scholars’ study days in the galleries and 
present public symposia, often organized in collaboration with neighboring 
academic institutions or in-house research centers. Publication of these 
events tends to be limited to the symposia though, for the very good reason 
that not every observation or comment in an informal gathering of scholars 
needs to be recorded. Nevertheless, the wonderful opportunity of seeing 
normally dispersed objects in close proximity, for a sustained period and 
often together with colleagues from the academy, museum, and 
conservation worlds, might lead to more dynamic forms of post-exhibition 
publication. 


Models for publication of sustained scholarly discussion of conservation 
and exhibition projects exist, but such publications are extremely rare. 
When museums and scholars manage to produce them, the publications 
have great potential to become authoritative reference works and records of 
new thought. In 1998 the Museum of Modern Art in New York (MoMA) 
mounted the exhibition Jackson Pollock: A Retrospective. This was 
followed by the publication in 1999 of a book edited by the show's curators 
and with a significant focus on new findings produced during the 
exhibition.[ footnote] In 2000, MoMA published a compilation of 
interviews, articles, and reviews about Pollock, edited by one of the 
curators.[ footnote] A delay of just one or two years for such exhibition- 
related research is remarkably fast. On another front, for the past few years, 


an international group of curators, conservators, and scholars have been 
engaged in regular discussions of the cleaning and restoration of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti's Gates of Paradise. These consultations and shared viewings, 
funded by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, are helping shape an 
exhibition of some of the restored panels in 2007, curated by the Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo in Florence, and publication of the results of these 
cooperative studies is intended. 

Kirk Varnedoe and Pepe Karmel, eds., Jackson Pollock: New Approaches 
(New York: MoMA, 1999). 

Pepe Karmel, ed., Jackson Pollock: Interviews, Articles, Reviews (New 
York: MoMA, 2000). 


In conclusion, the pre-exhibition book is an indispensable form of 
communication, but it might be still more useful if recognized as a starting 
point rather than a culmination of research, as it now aspires to be, and if it 
were part of an expanded portfolio of exhibition-related publications in 
print and electronic format. The goal is to develop other publication genres 
and formats that take advantage of the exhibition itself and materialize 
during and after the exhibition to harvest and disseminate its significance. 


University Presses and Libraries 


This study examined segments of the difficult situation currently facing 
university presses. Shrinking library orders, print runs, and university 
subsidies have led the presses to develop various strategies to recover costs. 
The cutbacks in traditional monographs and the lure of the cross-over book 
have constituted a prevalent list-building strategy, with mixed consequences 
for art history. We are impressed by the work of the university press art 
history editors, their genuine commitment to scholarship, acquiring of high- 
quality and innovative work, and the finely produced books that they 
publish. But while their imprimatur confers enormous prestige, the presses 
operate in an increasingly circumscribed field, and surveying that field 
raises a question about mission. The mission of the university presses and 
how they relate to their universities is unclear and in need of rethinking. 


In his famous article "Marketing Myopia," Theodore Levitt, the late 
Harvard Business School professor, described industries that are 
"endangering their futures by improperly describing their purposes." 
Hollywood, for example, failed to see television as a threat because it saw 
its product as movies, not entertainment. "There is no such thing as a 
growth industry...;,"" Levitt wrote, "only companies organized and operated 
to capitalize on growth opportunities."[footnote] His insight pertains to 
university presses, which have primarily defined their business as book 
publishing, not knowledge transmission, and partially as a result have been 
relatively slow to participate in online publishing. Some presses have 
launched successful online journal programs, but born-digital ventures are 
still rare, and art history is probably the least likely point of entry. No one 
press can solve the image problem or create a market for e-books. These 
changes require larger scale, collective action. 

Theodore Levitt, "Marketing Myopia," Harvard Business Review 38 no. 4 
(July-August 1960), 46, 47. 


Libraries, by contrast, define their mission in terms of the dissemination of 
information, and they have become innovative leaders in the electronic 
domain. Loyalty to beautifully produced books is a wonderful thing, but it 
appears to have kept presses from capitalizing on a growth opportunity. If 
university presses redefine their business in terms of the transmission of 


knowledge rather than strictly the publishing of books, common ground 
opens up with their university libraries, and productive collaborations 
between libraries and university presses, now nascent, will grow. Forward- 
thinking leaders in several presses and libraries are working together, 
fashioning new relationships, and pursing new directions, but more could 
be done. The presses lack the resources to launch full-fledged electronic 
publications, but such infrastructural capacity already exists in the library 
system. In collaboration, university presses and libraries could have a very 
positive impact on scholarly publication, but this suggestion begs the 
question of the puzzling relationship of universities to the presses that bear 
their name. 


University presses appear to be kept at a distance from their parent 
institutions. The press receives direct and indirect subsidy and obviously 
trades on the university's good name, yet the press is not integrated in the 
university system. One has to wonder what role university leaders think 
their presses should perform. The strengths of the presses are usually not 
coordinated with the university's academic strengths, nor are publishing 
initiatives aligned with institutional objectives. Would it not be more 
productive for the university, the faculty, and the press if they collaborated, 
and if at least some editorial policies reinforced common intellectual 
priorities and supported faculty research? Such collaborative thinking need 
not hamper the vital role university presses play in publishing stimulating 
new scholarship independent of institutional affiliations; it would be geared 
instead to enhancing and clarifying university press missions in specific 
instances. Why should universities alienate their presses when they could 
play a role in advancing the institutional mission? That is a question for 
university leaders to answer. 


A Consortium for Art and Architectural History Online 


Journals do not at present have the capability to launch a major initiative in 
electronic publication. Surviving on skeletal budgets, they lack the financial 
resources to expand their operations and the in-house expertise to undertake 
the dynamic digital extensions envisioned here. To move forward, journals 
would require start-up funds to work through the design, editorial and 
preservation questions, establish a sustainable business plan, and roll out 
the initiative: in concrete terms, two journals, two grants, two duplicate sets 
of problem solvers. 


Art history might learn from the collaborative approach developed in other 
fields. The pioneer was Project MUSE, which provides current online 
editions of more than 300 journals. The aggregative approach was 
successfully pursued by the American Historical Association and the 
Organization of American Historians, which formed the History 
Cooperative in 2000 and joined with two scholarly publishers to 
disseminate a group of history journals electronically. In 2005 the American 
Anthropological Association launched AnthroSource, an online portal for a 
variety of full-text resources, including numerous scholarly journals in 
anthropology. Recognizing that a bundle of online publications is more 
valuable than a stand-alone one in e-publishing and that efficiencies can be 
achieved through collaboration, the appropriate approach for art and 
architectural history might be a partnership to create a shared online portal 
for scholarly journals and other text and image resources. 


The founding partners could be the two major scholarly societies, the 
College Art Association and the Society of Architectural Historians. The 
portal would initially provide access to their full range of publications: 1) 
the scholarly journals, Art Bulletin and JSAH as well as CAA’s other 
publications, Art Journal and caa.reviews; 2) the abstracts of the society’s 
annual conferences; and 3) the society’s newsletters. (SAH also publishes a 
major book series, The Buildings of the United States, which optimally 
would be part of this program, but it has contractual obligations elsewhere.) 
Over time, the venture might encompass third-party publications in art and 
architectural history, such as American Journal of Archaeology (which 
publishes its print journal simultaneously in online format), Artforum, 


Burlington Magazine, Master Drawings, October, and Print Quarterly, 
none of which are available online. Perhaps museums would wish to 
participate by sharing their bulletins. 


ARYstor might play a critical role in this venture: it is the major provider of 
digital images; it is poised to become a rights clearinghouse; and it has 
technical expertise in image display which could be extended to develop a 
proficient text-image viewer. The consortium partners would seek a 
nonprofit publisher to provide production and electronic hosting services, 
and the bundle of publications would be available by subscription. As a 
collection, the publications would gain more attention and reach a wider 
audience than each one would struggling for recognition on its own. 


To summarize, the complexity of the task exceeds the ability and resources 
of the individual journals and scholarly societies. A collaborative approach 
would create efficiencies, leverage strengths, and expand rewards not only 
to art and architectural history, but to allied fields with an interest in the 
visual world. 


Recommendations for Electronic Publication 


Electronic Extensions of the Journals of Record 


Develop electronic extensions of the journals of record, the Art Bulletin and 
the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians. 


Use the electronic extensions to publish a variety of electronically enhanced 
texts equipped with interactive images, including 


e Research employing digital tools, such as animations and 3-D 
modeling, that require an electronic environment 

e Expanded networked articles 

e Electronic monographs 

e Responsive projects 


Museum Publications 


Develop online publication genres and formats that take advantage of 
museum exhibitions as sites of research and appear during and after the 
exhibitions to harvest and disseminate their significance. 


Consortium for Art and Architectural History Online 


Form a consortium for the publication of art and architectural history online 
sponsored by the scholarly societies, the College Art Association and the 
Society of Architectural Historians. The consortium would leverage 
resources, seek appropriate partners with image expertise such as ARTstor, 
bundle its journals in a more attractive subscription package, and eventually 
welcome third-party illustrated publications. 


University Presses 


Enhance the mission of university presses in terms of knowledge 
dissemination and scholarly communication rather than book publishing 


alone, and connect some of their programs more closely with their 
namesake universities and libraries. 


Recommendations 


The fully stated recommendations at the end of Parts IJ and III are 
summarized below. 


Images 


e 1 Organize a campaign to break down barriers to access and 
distribution of images, in all media and at affordable prices, for 
scholarly research and publication, through the following actions. 


o Work with museums to remove copyright restrictions on images 
of works currently in the public domain. 

o Create a streamlined, potentially centralized digital image 
licensing system with low- or no-cost pricing for scholarly use, 
and with an online order form. 

o Develop a database that centralizes information on available 
subventions for images and permissions fees. 


Electronic Publications 


e 2 Develop electronic extensions of the journals of record, Art Bulletin 
and the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, and use 
them to publish a variety of electronically enhanced texts equipped 
with interactive images. 

¢ 3 Develop online publication genres and formats that take advantage 
of museum exhibitions as sites of research and appear during and after 
the exhibitions. 

e 4Form a consortium for the publication of art and architectural history 
online sponsored by the scholarly societies, College Art Association 
and the Society of Architectural Historians. 


University Presses and Libraries 


e 5 Enhance the mission of university presses in terms of knowledge 
dissemination and scholarly communication rather than book 


publishing alone, and connect some of their programs more closely 
with their namesake universities and libraries. 

6 Support libraries in their efforts to use the internet to make 
copyrighted and orphan works available at the lowest possible cost to 
the widest communities of readers. 

7 Encourage university presses to leverage the extant expertise of 
print-on-demand companies to pursue print-on-demand services for 
scholarly publications in art history. 


